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Notes. 
THE LATEST SHAKSPEAREAN DISCOVERY. 


In The Atheneum of July 8 we read that Mr. 
Halliwell has lately discovered that Shakspeare 
and his “fellows” were ordered by James [. to 
attend the Spanish Ambassador at Somerset House 
for upwards of a fortnight in August 1604; and 
Mr. Halliwell expresses a hope that some of the 
readers of The Atheneum might be acquainted 
with a detailed account of the visit of the Ambas- 
sador, in which further information on the subject 
might be recorded. Surely Mr. Halliwell is ac- 
quainted with the interesting volume of reprints, 
entitled England as seen by Foreigners (in the days 
of Elizabeth and James I.), published in 1865 by 
Mr. William Brenchley Rye, Assistant-Keeper of 
the Department of Printed Books in the British 
Museum. At p. 117 of that valuable compilation, 
expressly intended to throw cross lights upon 
Shakspeare, Mr. Halliwell will find an account of 
the ~— and entertainment given by James I. 
to the Constable of Castile at Whitehall Palace 
on Sunday, August 19, 1604. The Spanish Am- 
bassador was not the subtle and dangerous Gon- 
domar, but Juan Fernandez de Velasco, Duke de 

2 and Constable of Castile, who had come to 
sign peace between Spain and England. Raleigh’s 
was gone. 

. Rye’s extract is taken from a very rare 
contemporary Spanish pamphlet now in the British 


Museum, once in King James’s own library. It 
is entitled Relacion de la jornada del exc™ Con- 
destable del Castilla, d los pazes entre Hespana y 
Inglaterra, and was printed by Plantin at Ant- 
werp in 1604. An abstract of this pamphlet was 
made by the late Mr. Kénig and used by Sir H. 
Ellis in his Original Letters, but not without some 
mistakes. 

King James was seventy miles from London 
hunting when the Ambassador arrived, but he re- 
turned on Sunday the 19th, when a banquet was 
given to the distinguished “Sir Armado” at 
Whitehall. Let us suppose the great poet, who 
had studied the Poloniuses and Osrics of a court, 
present, and describe the entertainment, carefully 
following the pamphlet. 

The Audience Chamber, says the Spanish writer, 
was elegantly furnished, having a buffet of several 
stages, crowded with ancient and modern gilt 
plate, cups and salvers, goblets and beakers, in glit- 
tering tier above tier. On each side of the room 
ran a rail to keep the crowd of courtiers from 
approaching too near the table. On the right- 
hand at entering stood another buffet, piled with 
gold, agate, and jewelled vessels. The table was 
about five yards long, and more than one yard 
broad. The dishes were brought in by gentleme 
servants of the King, accompanied by the Lo 
Chamberlain; and before they placed the dishes on 
the table, they made four or five obeisances (“ and 
crooked the pregnant hinges of the knee.”) The 
Earls of Pembroke and of Southampton (hoth 
Shakespeare’s friends and patrons) officiated as 
gentlemen ushers. The King, Queen, and Prince 
Henry entered after the Ambassador, and placed 
themselves at the throne in a line to hear grace 
said, the Constable at the King’s side; the Count 
de Villamediana by the Queen. Their majesties 
then washed their hands in the same basin, the 
Lord Treasurer handing the towel to the King 
the High Admiral to the Queen. The Prince and 
Ambassador washed in another basin. Their 
majesties sat at the head of the table, under the 
canopy of state, the Constable on a tabouret of 
brocade with a high cushion by the Queen, the 
Prince on a similar cushion by the King. Oppo- 
site the Prince sat the Count Villamediana, and 
opposite the Constable the Senator Rovida. 
Many noblemen were also present, with barons 
and gentlemen of quality. There was plenty of 
instrumental music, and the banquet was sum 
tuous and profuse. The first thing the King did 
was to send the Constable a melon and half-a-dozen 
oranges on a very green branch, telling him the 
were the fruit of Spain transplanted into Englan 
On which Sir Armado, in somewhat “ too picked, 
too spruce, too peregrinate as it were” way, 
kissed his hand and replied, that he valued the 
gift more as coming from his majesty than even 
as being the fruit of his own country, and divided 
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the melon with their majesties; and on Don 
Blasco de Aragon handing the plate to the Queen, 
she politely and graciously acknowledged the 
attention. Soon after this the King stood up, 
and, with uncovered head, drank to the Constable 
the health of their Spanish majesties, and that 
the peace might be happy and perpetual. The 
Constable and all the Spaniards then pledged him 
in like manner. The Constable next rose, and 
drank to the King the health of the Queen from 
the lid of an agate cup of great beauty and rich- 
ness, set with a and rubies; praying his 
majesty to drink the toast from that cup, and to 
let it remain on his buffet. When this toast had 
been drunk with all the honours, the people 
shouted “Peace, peace, peace! God save the 
King!” three times; and the drums and trumpets 
sounded—(“ the trumpet to the canonier with- 
out, the cannons to the heavens, the heaven to 
earth, Now the King drinks to Hamlet.”) 
A King-at-Arms now presented himself, thanked 
the King for the peace, and prayed his leave to 
ublish it; which was at once done at Chancery 
ne and Charing Cross, Cheapside and the Ex- 
change, &c., as usual. The Constable then rose 
and drank to the Queen the health of the King 
in a beautiful dragon-shaped cup of crystal set in 
gold, which was afterwards placed on the Queen’s 
buffet. The King then drank the health of the 
Archduke, and sent a message to the Constable 
by the Earl of Northampton, telling him that the 
19th of August was the anniversary of the Prin- 
cess Elizabeth’s birthday, and that he hoped she 
might be the means of preserving friendship and 
union between the kingdoms of Spain and Eng- 
land; unlike that other hostile Elizabeth (“otra 
Isabella enemiga”), who had caused so much 
mischief (“false-hearted cowardly loon.”’) The 
Constable then drank, by the King’s permission, 
the health of his children; and quoted some lines 
of Sannazaro, describing how the Virgin repaired 
the evils wrought in the world by Eve. The 
King for the fourth toast proposed the Princess of 
Spain (afterwards wife of Louis XIII.) After 
more talk about the peace, the banquet, which 
had lasted three hours, concluded. The cloth 
was then removed, the table removed from the 
dais, and their majesties washed their hands. 
Their majesties then withdrew to a private 
apartment, and the Constable and Count to a 
handsome gallery adorned with paintings, where 
they remained more than an hour, There 
was then dancing ip the Audience Chamber, 
where the Constable sat close to the King’s chair. 
There were present at the ball more than hon | 
ladies of honour, rightly and elegantly dressed, 
and extremely beautiful. Presently, Prince Hen 
was commanded by his parents to dance a galliard, 
who pointed out to him his partner; and this he 
did with much sprightliness and modesty, cutting 


several capers. The Earl of Southampton then 
led out the Queen, and, with three other gentle- 
men, joined in dancing a brawl. Her majesty also 
danced with the Duke of Lennox. After this 
they began a galliard, and the Prince danced a 
corranto very gracefully. (Sir Toby’s advice to 
Sir Andrew would have been remarkable here: 
“Why dost thou not go to church in a galliard, 
and come home in a coranto?”) The Earl of 
Southampton was then the Queen’s er ina 
corranto, and the ball ended; and all took their 
places at the windows of the room, which looked out 
upon a space, to see the King’s bears (“Be there 
bears i’ the town ?”) fight with Irish greyhounds, 
After that a bull was baited, and some tumblers 
danced on a rope and performed feats on horse- 
beck. On returning, their majesties and the 
Prince shook hands with the Constable and Count, 
and the other Spanish cavaliers kissed hagds, 
The Lord Chamberlain conducted the Ambassador 
to the furthest room, the Earl of Devonshire and 
other gentlemen accompanying them and their 
coaches. More than fifty halberdiers lit them 
with torches till they reached home, where an- 
other fifty awaited them. Being fatigued, the 
Constable and the Count supped that night in 
private. 

Monday the 20th a quaint notice appears to this 
effect: “The Constable awoke with a slight attack 
of lumbago (‘un poco de mal de hijada’).”” The 
following year the old Earl of Nottingham was 
sent to Valladolid to receive the oath of the King 
of Spain. Gongora, in a satirical sonnet on this 
embassy, complains that a million was spent in 
fourteen days on feasting the six hundred heretics; 
and mentions that Cervantes was deputed to 
write an account of the ceremonials. There isa 
Milanese translation of this pamphlet, that once 
belonged to King James, in the British Museum. 
It is interesting to find Cervantes describing the 
conclusion of a ceremony of which Shakspeare saw 
the beginning—indirectly it seems to link together 
the great Spanish and the great English author. 

Mr. Halliwell will not be angry if, in conclu- 
sion, we insist on the extreme caution required in 
accepting Shakspeare's name as connected with 
the ceremony we have here described. Ireland's 
trickeries and interpolations should be a warning 
to credulous and enthusiastic antiquaries for ever. 
The old forgers frequently inserted Shakspeare’s 
name in bona fide documents. One thing at least 
is remarkable, and that is, that the rare Spanisl 
contemporaneous pamphlet in the British Museum, 
quoted by Mr. Brancher Rye, contains no mention 
of Shakspeare or his fellows. 

Watrer THORNBURY. 
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THE TEXT OF BURNS. 
Some time ago, with reference to a disputed 
point in “Auld Lang Syne,” I had occasion to 
quote in your columns the most reliable authori- 


ties known on the subject. The only matter of 


great interest in that question was, the integrity 
of the text; and the text of Burns, though not 
yet a hundred years old, has been as much tam- 
pered with perhaps as that of any ancient author, 
and requires to be as carefully revised. This 
unfortunately is true, not only with respect to 
words and phrases, but with respect to whole 
yerses and poems erroneously ascribed to him, 
and regularly included in posthumous editions of 
his works. In some of the best editions now 
extant I could enumerate at least a dozen pieces 
which are certainly not by him. Editors in such 
cases are not always to be blamed, and no blame 
should be attached, for circumstantial evidence 
seemed often to support them; but when errors 
are clearly established, they should be rectified 
without delay. In the course of recent inquiries 
in this field of received important information, 
with respect to two well-known songs long 
ascribed to Burns by the best authorities, and 
which, with a strong disposition to scepticism on 
my own part, it never occurred to me to question ; 
but the facts, after the fullest investigation, I find 
to be incontrovertible. The gentleman to whom 
Iam indebted for this curious literary revelation 
is Mr. Christie, librarian to the Institution at 
Dollar; whose letter, with some remarks of my 
own explanatory, I now enclose. It is dated more 
than a year ago, but circumstances to which I 
need not refer have prevented my publication of 
it hitherto: — 
“ Dollar, 8th Jan. 1870. 

“ Sir,—A few days ago, while in the exercise of my 
duties as Librarian of Dollar Institution, I was somewhat 
startled, on looking over an old Edinburgh Magazine, to 
find two anonymous songs, which have been attributed 
to Robert Burns the poet, and which, if the offspring of 
his muse, must have been given to the world when he had 
wnly attained his fifteenth year. 

“The first of these is entitled ‘A Sone,’ beginning 
* Could aught of song declare my pains,’ which, with the 
exception of the name ‘ Delia,’ is to be found verbatim in 
the collected works of the bard. The second, however, 
wears a different aspect; and in order to afford your 
readers an opportunity to compare it with the version as 
found in Burns, I beg most respectfully to send you the 
following literal transcript :— 

‘For tHe Epixsurcu MaAGAzive. 
Ax Isvocation at PartinG rrom SERENA. 
From Evriprpes. 
* Pow’rs celestial, whose protection 
Ever guards the virtuous fair, 
While in distant climes I wander 
Let Serena be your care: 
Let her fair and faultless form, 
Fair and faultless as your own; , 
Let her kindred spirit draw 
Your selectest influence down. 


* Make the gales you waft around her 
Soft and peaceful as her breast ; 
Breathing in the breeze that fans her, 
Soothe her bosom into rest : 

Guardian angels, O protect her, 
When in distant lands I roam ; 
To realms unknown while fate exiles me, 
Make her bosom still my home.’ 

“ For the information of future biographers or editors 
of the poet, these songs are to be found on pages 530 and 
647 of the second volume of the Edinburgh Magazine and 
Review, printed for and published by W. Creech, Anchor 
Close, 1774.—I am, Sir, your obedt. servant, 

Jas. 

In explanation of this long-neglected error, I 
may state—1. That Burns communicated, in 
words and music, more than sixty songs, “begged, 
borrowed, or stolen,” as he jocularly avows, to 
make up the Museum. Besides which, a great 
number of his own finest songs had no signature, 
and were never claimed. It is not wonderful, 
therefore, that some confusion should have oc- 
curred in allocating a few of the borrowed ones. 
2. The two songs in question were not published 
for many months after his death. They appear 
in volume yv., which was almost entirely made 
up in one way or another by himself: circum- 
stances which would materially increase the 
chances of confusion. 3. One of these, ‘ Could 
aught of song,” is distinctly announced by John- 
son as “ written for this work by Robert Burns” 
—a mistake for which he alone is responsible. 
The other—“ Powers Celestial!’”"—much improved 
by Burns in first stanza, appears without any 
signature, and was first ascribed to our author by 
Mr. Stenhouse in his notes on the Museum, 1820; 
under the false impression, doubtless, that because 
the piece was found in Burns's handwriting it was 
therefore his own. It stands at the foot of p. 473, 
to “Same Tune” as “ Wherefore sighing art thou, 
Phillis? ” which Iam now much inclined to place 
in the same category. 4. It is surprising that these 
errors, the one dating from 1797, and the other 
from 1820, should so long have escaped detection 
alike by Stenhouse himself, by David Laing, and 
by Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, his most distin- 
guished successors in that department. 

On farther collating this old magazine volume, 
as by Mr. Christie’s polite attention I have been 
enabled to do, I find another song (p. 422) begin- 
ning “Behold the fatal hour arrive!” which 
might very easily have given the key-note to 
Burns for his own song—“ Behold the hour, the 
boat arrive!” “A start,” as he called it, was 
frequently thus accepted by him. At p. 759 there 
is another, “Come gentle sleep! image of death, 
approach,” which might as easily have suggested to 
Shelley his celebrated prelude to Queen Mab: — 

“ How wonderful is Death — 
Death and his brother Sleep!” 


So that we are not at liberty, in either case, to sup- 
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_ that anything more than an accidental coinci- 

ence occurred ; although the adaptation of a prayer 

from Euripides as above would have been no 

derogation at all even from the dignity of Robert 

Burns. P. Harety 
Elmgrove Place, Glasgow. 


Proviyctat Courts oF Pronats.—lI think it 
is generally admitted that the public has been 
greatly benefited by the liberality of the Master 
of the Rolls in throwing open to literary research 
the wills recorded at Doctors’ Commons prior to 
a certain date. 

But while, in all the public departments in Lon- 
don, with extremely rare exceptions, the tree of 
knowledge is accessible to all who are provided 
with sufficient credentials, the district registrars 
are under a different rule, and amongst them a 
literary inquirer must pay for every item of infor- 
mation which he requires; and he must do so 
also under circumstances of great inconvenience. 

Our county histories would be more complete 
were the local registers more accessible ; but it 
seems that no one can be supposed to take any 
interest in a register, except such as have been 
poring over advertisements of “next of kin 
wanted ” or “unclaimed property.” With a great 
many people genealogy is believed to be a selfish 
and egotistical pursuit. For my owa part [ think 
that it may be neither, as, for instance, where a 
literary man, in the spirit of a naturalist or eth- 
nologist, as much as of a herald, seeks to classify 
accurately every species or family to be found 
under the patronymic genus. For this purpose 
& man’s own name is more convenient than any 
other, as he probably knows more about it; but, 
because he zealously pursues his researches, it 
seems cruel to exact of him the uttermost farthing 
for consulting a register which can do him _per- 
sonally no material good, unless indeed it be 
right to tax a man for the satisfaction which the 
acquisition of knowledge affords him. 

here would be no harm in allowing the quali- 
fied public to gratuitously inspect all these regis- 
ters prior to the year 1700 on a certain day in 
each week, according to the convenience of the 
custodians, 

I have myself met with the greatest courtesy 
and liberality in certain quarters, and just the 
reverse in others, as the private enclosure will 
satisfy the Editor. 

My only object in making these remarks is to 
draw attention to the difference between the ac- 
cessibility of the metropolitan and the provincial 
registers. 8. 

THomson. —In “N. & Q.” (3" S, 
xi. p. 279) there is a notice of George Thom- 
son, Esq., the friend of Burns, which appears not 
to be exactly correct. His father is represented 


as Robert Thomson, teacher at Limekilns, Fife 
shire, and the son is stated to have been born 
there on March 4, 1757. 

That Robert Thomson was ever a teacher or 
schoolmaster may admit of doubt; for true it is, 
and of verity, that there is in Peter Williamson’s 
Edinburgh Directory for 1783-4 this entry:— 
“ Thomson, Rob., Messenger, Morocco’s Close, 
Lawn Market.” Whether he had previously been 
a teacher is questionable, for messengers at arms 
are not usually manufactured out of “ dominies,” 
as schoolmasters used to be called in Scotland, 
But that this Robert Thomson was the parent 
of George is certain, for the late George Cla 
perton, Esq., a most respectable writer to the 
signet, and his intimate friend, mentioned to the 
writer of this memorandum as a fact well known 
that the father of his companion was a messenger 
at arms, and an individual of unblemished cha- 
racter. Thomson and Clapperton were both excel- 
lent musicians, and had the same enthusiastic 
admiration of Scotish music. For years these 
friends were in the habit of being at each other’s 
house, and spending their evenings harmoniously. 
The daughters of both of these votaries of St. Cecilia 
were also musical, and were accustomed to sing 
with great taste the songs usually of Burns as 
harmonized by Thomson, who spared no expense 
in availing himself of the talents of Haydn and 
other eminent composers to supply symphonies 
and accompaniments to the national airs of his 
country. 

Mr. Clapperton also mentioned that he and his 
friend had been when youths in the office of Mr. 
Joseph Cauvin, a writer to the signet of eminence, 
whose brother, a teacher of French in Edinburgh, 
endowed an hospital called after himself at Dud- 
dingstone, a hamlet immediately adjoining the 
northern metropolis. The late Charles Dickens 
was understood in the North to have married a 
granddaughter of Mr. George Thomson, but this 
must have been a mistake if Mrs. Hogarth, Thom- 
son’s daughter, was the mother-in-law of the 
novelist’s lady. J. M. 


the visit 
of Prince Arthur to Ireland, the Earl of Shrews- 
bury was called upon to officiate at the investi- 
ture of the Knights of St. Patrick as the “ Lord 
Great Seneschal of Ireland.” The titles of various 
offices—as Woodward, Verderer, Cook, Plowman, 
&e.—have descended to the successors of those 
who originally held the position ; and, in course 
of time, have been appropriated as the famil 
surname. This would appear to be the case wit 
Seneschal; though I never met with this name, 
as a patronymic, until very recently. A respect- 
able tradesman, “‘a tailor by trade,” in the county 
of Rutland, waited upon me to solicit my custom. 
On my asking him his name, he pronounced it to 
be “ Silly-skull.” I repeated it more than once, 
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in order to be certain as to the pronunciation, and 
then asked him to spell the word forme. To my 
surprise he spelt it “Seneschal.” When I told him 
that the word was usually pronounced differently, 
he replied that he had often been told so; but 
that his father, and his father before him, had 
alway pronounced the name as “ Silly-skull.” I 
may add, that the large board over his shop- 
window shows that his name is spelt “‘ Seneschal,” 
although the villagers call it “ Silly-skull.” The 
chief purport of this note is to record this pecu- 
jiar pronunciation of the word Seneschal, and to 
ask whether there is any reason to suppose that 
it was ever pronounced as, or something like, 
“ Silly-skull.” CuruBert Bebe. 


GotpsmitH.—The political economy of 
the paragraph of The Deserted Village has often 
been derided, which commences thus : — 


“ A time there was, ere England's griefs began, 
When every rood of ground maintained its man : 
For him light labour spread her wholesome store, 
Just gave what life required, but gave no more.” 


Now, I am inclined to think that the poet was 
not so far astray as people fancy. He may merely 
have forgotten his table-book, and made rood and | 
acre change places. Something similar to which 
mepent to myself in my Shakespeare. 

Supposing this to be the case, four Trish acres 
of good land would do more than the poet ex- 

ted: they would support a peasant and his 
amily in great comfort. Some years ago a lady 
published a little book showing how she and her 
sister lived in a sort of rural affluence on the pro- 
duce of a farm of only four English acres; and 
one of the most skilful agriculturists of Essex, 
having read the book carefully through, declared 
he saw nothing incredible in it. Still the poet’s 
was vile, bad political economy ; and, if reduced to 
practice in Ireland, would in a very few years make 
the country one unvarying scene of beggary and 
misery. Tuomas 

Taree Caxtons.—Mr. Braves and other bibli- 
ographical readers may be interested in a short 
note descriptive of the three Caxtons in the Chip- 
stead Library, to which apparently Mr. BLapes 
did not obtain access when he was engaged in 
collecting materials for his great work. As full 
descriptions of each of the books in its usual state 
may be found in the second volume, I merely give 
the peculiarities of these copies. 

1. Higden’s Polychronicon. Wants introductory 
matter. Begins with three leaves of prologue, 
I, ij, iij; text commences on folio v. Ends on 
verso of folio ccc.lxxxix. Wide margin, soiled, 


. few and last few leaves mounted. Query, is 
this Dent's copy, purchased by the late Mr. Per- 
? (Blades, vol. ii. | 


kins in 1827 for 103/. 19s. 


p- 128.) Mr. Brapes speaks of it as perfect, and 
adds in a note that it vas made so by uniting two 
other copies. 

2. Mirrour of the World. Two leaves. Table 
in fac-simile. Text begins a. iij. Leaf with first 
woodcut mounted. Ends, verso 17. followed by 
large device, mounted. Apparently the second 
edition, cir. 1490, but dated 1480, the 1 being 
omitted in the printing. 

3. Chastising of God's Children. Perfect. First 
leaf mended. W, J. Lorrie. 


Curious AppREssEs oN Lerrers.— The fol- 
lowing is the superscription of a letter sent during 
the month of September, 1802, by Charles Dibdin, 
the dramatist, to Mr. Hay, comedian, at that time 
performing in Bolton : — 


“ Postman, take this sheet away, 
And carry it to Mr. Hay ; 
And whether you ride mare, or colt on, 
Stop at the Theatre, Bolton ; 
If ‘ In what county ?* you enquire, 
Merely mention Lancashire.” 
Jack O’NEps. 


RomAN TrssER.2%.—The clerk at All Saints, 


| Oystermouth, told us that none of the old people 


would have ventured to pick up any of the tes- 
sere from Roman pavements, which then were 
plentiful in the churchyard ; as, had they done so, 
they believed the fairies would have haunted and 
tormented them. Tuvs. 


AMERICAN TAXATION AND ENGLISH PLACEMEN, 
I possess a set of the old London Magazine; and 
in the volume for 1741 (at p. 397) I have just 
fallen upon a marginal MS. note which may be 
thought worth publication. It is in reference to 
an article there extracted from the paper called 
Common Sense (Aug. 1, No. 233), which stated 
“the value of the employment of Auditor of all 
his Majesty’s Revenues in America” to amount to 
twice as much as in a previous estimate of 3000/. 
or 4000/. a-year. This came from “a native of 
New England.” Now, the marginal note is as 
follows : — 

“ It was computed by good judges to produce 12,000/. 
a-year. Horace Walpole, St Robt Br, had it many years. 
From a small Fortune he raised, as he told me himself, 
4000/. a-year in Norfolk, besides building a very good 
House, and good furniture, at least cost 8000/.” 

Who the writer of this may have been I have 
no idea. The Horace Walpole to whom it relates 
was created Lord Walpole of Wolterton in 1756, 
and was the lineal ancestor of the present Earl 
of Orford. The house that he erected was Wol- 
terton itself. Joun Govern NIcHoLs. 
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_ that anything more than an accidental coinci- 

ence occurred ; although the adaptation of a prayer 

from Euripides as above would have been no 

derogation at all even from the dignity of Robert 

Burns. P. Harety 
Elmgrove Place, Glasgow. 


Provinctat Courts or Propate.—I think it 
is generally admitted that the public has been 
greatly benefited by the liberality of the Master 
of the Rolls in throwing open to literary research 
the wills recorded at Doctors’ Commons prior to 
a certain date. 

But while, in all the public departments in Lon- 
don, with extremely rare exceptions, the tree of 
knowledge is accessible to all who are provided 
with sufficient credentials, the district registrars 
are under a different rule, and amongst them a 
literary inquirer must pay for every item of infor- 
mation which he requires; and he must do so 
also under circumstances of great inconvenience. 

Our county histories would be more complete 
were the local registers more accessible ; but it 
seems that no one can be supposed to take any 
interest in a register, except such as have been 
poring over advertisements of “next of kin 
wanted ” or “unclaimed property.” With a great 
many people genealogy is believed to be a selfish 
and egotistical pursuit. For my own part [ think 
that it may be neither, as, for instance, where a 
literary man, in the spirit of a naturalist or eth- 
nologist, as much as of a herald, seeks to classify 
accurately every species or family to be found 
under the patronymic genus. For this purpose 
@ man’s own name is more convenient than any 
other, as he probably knows more about it; but, 
because he zealously pursues his researches, it 
seems cruel to exact of him the uttermost farthing 
for consulting a register which can do him per- 
sonally no material good, unless indeed it be 
right to tax a man for the satisfaction which the 

uisition of knowledge affords him. 

here would be no harm in allowing the quali- 
fied public to gratuitously inspect all these regis- 
ters prior to the year 1700 on a certain day in 
each week, according to the convenience of the 
custodians, 

I have myself met with the greatest courtesy 
and liberality in certain quarters, and just the 
Teverse in others, as the private enclosure will 
satisfy the Editor. 

My only object in making these remarks is to 
draw attention to the difference between the ae- 
cessibility of the metropolitan and the provincial 
registers. 8. 


Groret THomson. —In “N, & Q.” (3" S. 
xi. p. 279) there is a notice of George Thom- 
son, Esq., the friend of Burns, which appears not 
to be exactly correct. His father is represented 


as Robert Thomson, teacher at Limekilns, Fife. 
shire, and the son is stated to have been born 
there on March 4, 1757. 

That Robert Thomson was ever a teacher or 
schoolmaster may admit of doubt ; for true it is, 
and of verity, that there is in Peter Williamson’s 
Edinburgh Directory for 1783-4 this entry :— 
“Thomson, Rob., Messenger, Morocco’s Close, 
Lawn Market.” Whether he had previously been 
a teacher is questionable, for messengers at arms 
are not usually manufactured out of “ dominies,” 
as schoolmasters used to be called in Scotland, 
But that this Robert Thomson was the parent 
of George is certain, for the late George Clap- 
perton, Esq., a most respectable writer to the 
signet, and his intimate friend, mentioned to the 
writer of this memorandum as a fact well known 
that the father of his companion was a messenger 
at arms, and an individual of unblemished cha- 
racter. Thomson and Clapperton were both excel- 
lent musicians, and had the same enthusiastic 
admiration of Scotish music. For years these 
friends were in the habit of being at each other's 
house, and spending their evenings harmoniously. 
The daughters of both of these votaries of St. Cecilia 
were also musical, and were accustomed to sing 
with great taste the songs usually of Burns as 
harmonized by Thomson, who spared no expense 
in availing himself of the talents of Haydn and 
other eminent composers to supply symphonies 
and accompaniments to the national airs of his 
country. 

Mr. Clapperton also mentioned that he and his 
friend had been when youths in the office of Mr. 
Joseph Cauvin, a writer to the signet of eminence, 
whose brother, a teacher of French in Edinburgh, 
endowed an hospital called after himself at Dud- 
dingstone, a hamlet immediately adjoining the 
northern metropolis. The late Charles Dickens 
was understood in the North to have married a 
granddaughter of Mr. George Thomson, but this 
must have been a mistake if Mrs. Hogarth, Thom- 
son’s daughter, was the mother-in-law of the 
novelist’s lady. J. M. 

Senescuat: the visit 
of Prince Arthur to Ireland, the Earl of Shrews- 
bury was called upon to officiate at the investi- 
ture of the Knights of St. Patrick as the “ Lord 
Great Seneschal of Ireland.” The titles of various 
offices—as Woodward, Verderer, Cook, Plowman, 
&e.—have descended to the successors of those 
who originally held the position; and, in course 
of time, have been appropriated as the famil 
surname. This would appear to be the case wit 
Seneschal; though I never met with this name, 
as a patronymic, until very recently. A respect- 
able tradesman, “a tailor by trade,” in the county 
of Rutland, waited upon me to solicit my custom. 
On my asking him his name, he pronounced it to 
be “Silly-skull.” I repeated it more than once, 
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in order to be certain as to the pronunciation, and 
then asked him to spell the word for me. To my 
surprise he spelt it “ Seneschal.” When I told him 
that the word was usually pronounced differently, 
he replied that he had often been told so; but 
that his father, and his father before him, had 
alway pronounced the name as “ Silly-skull.” I 
may add, that the large board over his shop- 
window shows that his name is spelt “ Seneschal,” 
although the villagers call it “ Silly-skull.” The 
chief purport of this note is to record this pecu- 
liar pronunciation of the word Seneschal, and to 
ask whether there is any reason to suppose that 
it was ever pronounced as, or something like, 
“ Silly-skull.” CurnBert Bepe. 


GotpsmitH.—The political economy of 
the paragraph of The Deserted Village has often 
been derided, which commences thus : — 


« A time there was, ere England’s griefs began, 
When every rood of ground maintained its man : 
For him light labour spread her wholesome store, 
Just gave what life required, but gave no more.” 


Now, I am inclined to think that the poet was 
not so far astray as people fancy. He may merely | 
have forgotten his table-book, and made rood and 
acre change places. Something similar to which 
pense to myself in my Shakespeare. 

Supposing this to be the case, four Zrish acres 
of good land would do more than the poet ex- 

ted: they would support a peasant and his 
mil in great comfort. Some years ago a lady 
published a little book showing how she and her 
sister lived in a sort of rural affluence on the pro- 
duce of a farm of only four English acres; and 
one of the most skilful agriculturists of Essex, 
having read the book carefully through, declared 
he saw nothing incredible in it. Still the poet’s 
was vile, bad political economy ; and, if reduced to 
practice in Ireland, would in a very few years make 
the country one unvarying scene of beggary and 
misery. Tuomas 


Taree Caxtons.—Mr. Braves and other bibli- 
ographical readers may be interested in a short 
note descriptive of the three Caxtons in the Chip- 
stead Library, to which apparently Mr. Braves 
did not obtain access when he was engaged in 
collecting materials for his great work. As full 
descriptions of each of the books in its usual state 
may be found in the second volume, I merely give 
the peculiarities of these copies. 

1. Higden’s Polychronicon. Wants introductory 
matter. Begins with three leaves of prologue, 
I, ij, iij; text commences on folio vy. Ends on 
verso of folio ccc.lxxxix. Wide margin, soiled, 
first few and last few leaves mounted. Query, is 
this Dent's copy, purchased by the late Mr. Per- 
kins in 1827 for 19s.? (Blades, vol. 


p- 128.) Mr. Braves speaks of it as perfect, and 
adds in a note that it avas made so by uniting two 
other copies. 

2. Mirrour of the World. Two leaves. Table 
in fac-simile. ‘Text begins a. iij. Leaf with first 
woodcut mounted. Ends, verso 17. followed by 
large device, mounted. Apparently the second 
edition, cir. 1490, but dated 1480, the 1 being 
omitted in the printing. 

3. Chastising of God. 8 Children. Perfect. First 
leaf mended. W. J. Lorrie. 


Curious AppRESSES ON Lerrers.— The fol- 
lowing is the superscription of a letter sent during 
the month of September, 1802, by Charles Dibdin, 
the dramatist, to Mr. Hay, comedian, at that time 
performing in Bolton : — 

“ Postman, take this sheet away, 
And carry it to Mr. Hay ; 
And whether you ride mare, or colt on, 
Stop at the Theatre, Bolton ; 
If ‘In what county ?' you enquire, 
Merely mention Lancashire.” 
Jack O’NEps. 


Roman Tesserx.—The clerk at All Saints, 
Oystermouth, told us that none of the old people 
would have ventured to pick up any of the tes- 
sere from Roman pavements, which then were 
plentiful in the churchyard ; as, had they done so, 
they believed the fairies would have haunted and 
tormented them. Tuvs. 


AMERICAN TAXATION AND ENGLISH PLACEMEN. 
I possess a set of the old London Magazine; and 
in the volume for 1741 (at p. 397) I have just 
fallen upon a marginal MS. note which may be 
thought worth publication. It is in reference to 
an article there extracted from the paper called 
Common Sense (Aug. 1, No. 233), which stated 
“the value of the employment of Auditor of all 
his Majesty’s Revenues in America” to amount to 
twice as much as in a previous estimate of 3000/. 
or 40002. a-year. This came from “a native of 
New England.” Now, the marginal note is as 
follows : — 

* It was computed by good judges to produce 12,0007. 
a-year. Horace Walpole, St Robt Br, had it many years. 
From a small Fortune he raised, as he told me himself, 
40001. a-year in Norfolk, besides building a very good 
House, and good furniture, at least cost 80001.” 

Who the writer of this may have been I have 
no idea. The Horace Walpole to whom it relates 
was created Lord Walpole of Wolterton in 1756, 
and was the lineal ancestor of the present Earl 
of Orford. The house that he erected was Wol- 
terton itself. Joun Gover NicHozs. 
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Queries. 


HOGARTH’S “ MARRIAGE A LA MODE.” 
WORKS ON ENGLAND BY M. FRANCIS WEY. 
M. Francis Wey, who has written a smartish 

book on England, entitled Les Anglais chez Eux, 
which has gone through several editions, and of 
which my copy bears the date 1856, has subse- 
quently produced a supplementary volume, of 
which the title, Zondres ul y a Cent Ans, does not 
indicate the nature of its contents. It has been 


the object of the author in this book to reproduce 
London life of a hundred years ago by means of 
a narration of the domestic and artistic career of 
William Hogarth, with details and anecdotes of 
his friends and contemporaries—T hornbill, Savage, 
Johnson, Hoaidy (sic), and Garrick. To maintain 
the dramatic action, and keep these characters in 
harmonious play, our author has found it neces- 
sary to assist fact with fiction in a manner perhaps 
more amusing than edifying. But, apart from 
this, there is much to be learnt from the book, 
and I commend it to the reader with the assur- 
ance that he can hardly open a page without 
finding the statement of some fact previously 
unknown to him. Thus he will learn with interest 
that Sir James Thornhill is considered our best 
historical painter; that Dr. Johnson married a 
“ vieille marchande ” for her 800/., and abandoned 
her when he had spent it; that it was he who 
saved Thornhill from falling backwards from the 
latform on which he stood to paint the dome of 

t. Paul’s; that Johnson and Garrick got drunk 
together at a pot-house; that Hogarth was 
banished from England by his poverty, and never 
would have returned but from the want of fore- 
sight of the Governor of Calais; that “‘ Pope lui- 
méme s’écria, ‘ Le moindre escargot,* fouls aux 
pieds, endure un supplice aussi grand que le géant 
qui meurt’”; that our societies for the prevention 
of cruelty to animals are a proof of the barbarous 
character of our people; and, to pass over other 
novelties, that national detestation of his country 
has led us to select the cock as a victim to cruelty 
in the pit, because, unfortunately for the bird, the 
same word in Latin stands for cock and French- 
man! 

I now come to my query. In the description 
of the fourth plate of the “ Marriage 4 la Mode,” 
the following passage occurs :— 

“ Au ciel du lit de la comtesse on voit une énorme fleur 
de lis, dont la signification confirme assez les médisances 
de Tauteur de Candide sur la société de ce temps-la. 
Notons, que pour symboliser Ja méme idée chez nous, au 
lieu de recourir & I’écusson de France, on efit placé dans 
un cadre le portrait de Christophe Colomb.”—p. 214. 


* We will throw M. Wey his little error of escargot 
for escarbot into the bargain. The man who confounds 
Pope and Shakespeare cannot be expected to be nice in 
discriminating between a snail and a beetle! 


What is the signification and idea alluded to in 
this passage? I find no hint upon the subject in 
Trusler, Nichols, or the exhaustive commentary 

A story in Les Anglais chez Eux appears to me 
good enough to merit repetition :— 

“ C’était une caléche trop fastueuse pour étre ¢légante, 
trainée par deux chevaux bais magnifiques, Sur le siége, 
enjolivé de belles franges, se prélassait un cocher en habit 
noir; sa cravate blanche ne faisait pas un pli, ses gants 
blanes étaient sans tache. Au fond, sur les coussins 
douillets de l'équipage, se tenait nonchalamment un 
homme sans habit, les bras nus, et la manche retronssée 
jusqu’au biceps: un tablier relevé des coins lui servait 
de ceinture. De sorte que le cocher avait lair d'un gen- 
tleman qui proméne un mancouvre en tenue de travail, 

—(u’est-ce que cela ? demandai-je & mon voisin. 


| dres, il revient de l’abattoir, dans sa voiture, et retourne 
& son hétel. Ses aieux ont exercé le méme état; son 
pere l’a laissé pourvu de plus de deux millions de for- 
tune, et lui, par modestie, il suit la profession de son pre: 
un vieil usage trés-honorable. Ce gentleman boucher 
posséde quatre millions.”—p. 136. 

What is the meaning of this funny story? Is 
or was there a marvellous butcher of this sort in 
London? Was the Frenchman’s interlocutor trying 
his hand at a gentle hoax; or was not the occupant 
of the carriage a bishop in his lawn sleeves, whose 
title seemed homonymous to Gallic ears with that 
of the tradesman—imagination being called upon 
to supply defective facts in the note-book of the 
narrator ? Bates, B.A, 

Birmingham, 


—C’est, me répondit-il, le plus riche boucher de Lon- 


Baes.”—When and why was this nick- 
| name first applied to Lord Eldon? I had always 
| believed that it was given in consequence of his 
| having been concerned in preparing the evidence 
| produced against Queen Caroline on her trial, 
| when the two great bags filled with documents 
Were so conspicuous. But in the Memoirs of 
Lord Brougham, now in the course of publication 
(vol. ii. p. 228), a meeting of the Queen’s and of 
the Princess Charlotte's friends is described (long 
previous, of course, to the trial of the former), at 
which it is debated whether certain messengers 
| from the Prince Regent shall be admitted. “I 
said a word for Ellenborough and my chief,” says 
Lord Brougham, “but in vain; they said—‘ he 
may remain, as well as Old Baggs’” (sic). Even 
in the first volume the Prince Regent is described 
as applying this nickname (always printed Baggs) 
to Lord Eldon. J. 

[ The received opinion is, that Lord Eldon was so very 
cautious of delivering a hasty judgment, that he always 
expressed his doubts, and was accustomed to take all the 
papers of complicated cases home with him in different 
bags: hence the name. According to another account, 
he was so called from the large and richly embroidered 
bag in which the great seal of England is carried—or 
supposed to be carried—before the Lord Chancellor when 
| he proceeds to take his seat on the judicial bench or on 
| the-woolsack. ] 
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Brsnors’ Arms.—The arms of the see of Wor- 
cester are—Arg. ten torteaux in pile. aoe 
Giffard (1268 to 1302), of that family at Itchell 
in Hampshire, bore these arms; and by some 
they are said then to have been adopted by the 
see. (Herald and Genealogist, vii. 69.) Thomas, 
in his JZistory of the Cathedral, alludes to this | 
impression, and asserts the torteaux are symbols 
of the eucharist, not derived as Cantilupe’s of 
Ilereford, from the sainted bishop. Bishop Gif- 
fard’s arms are incorrectly stated in the Blazon of | 
Episcopacy, as Thomas's life proves his connection | 
with the Itchell branch. At what date did bishops 
first assume arms in right of their sees ? 

THomas E. WINNING Ton. 


Artuvur O’Brapiey.—In Ben Jonson's play of 
Bartholomew Fair, Mooncalf addresses the Justice 
thus :— 

“O Lord! do you not know him, Mistress ? ’tis mad 
Arthur of Bradley that makes the orations: Brave 
Master, Old Arthur of Bradley.”—Act II. 

My query is, what further is known of Arthur 
O'’Bradley ? VeRBUM Sar. 

| There must have been some whimsical character, or 
crazy simpleton, well known in former times by this ap- 
pellation, from the allusions to him by our old writers. 
Mr, Collier (Bibliog. Cat. i. 26) states, “The ballad on 
the *Wedding of Arthur of Bradley,’ it may be re- 
marked that nobody appears to have been aware of 
the great antiquity of it: it is older than the beginning 
of the reign of Elizabeth, and it is a scrap of a song in- 
troduced by Idleness, the Vice, in the morality of The 
Marriage of Wit and Wisdom, which has come down to 
us in a manuscript dated 1579. Ritson, when he printed 
it in his Robin Hood, ii, 210, was not aware what high 
claims it possesses as one of the most ancient productions 
of the kind in our language.” Consult also Gifford’s 
Jonson, iv. 401, 410, 533; Chappell’s Popular Music of 
Olden Time, ii. 539; and “ N. & Q.” ii, 413.) 

Burns’s Porms.—Mr. James M‘Kie of Kilmar- 
nock has published a very valuable pamphlet con- 
taining the titles of the various editions of Burns’s 
works, In that publication, which is entitled 
Bibliotheca Burnsiana, he does not refer to an edi- 
tion of Burns with the following title :— 

“Works of Robert Burns, including his Letters to 
Clarinda and the whole of his suppressed Poems, with an 
Essay on his Life, Genius, and Character.” London, | 
printed for the Editor by Richards & Co., Grocers’ Hall 
Court, Poultry. 1821, four volumes 12mo. } 

As Mr. M‘Kie’s index has been drawn up with | 
remarkable care and accuracy, I am led to infer | 
that the edition on which I have fallen must be | 
decidedly a rare one. The editor seems to have 
been one of the cantankerous tribe, for in his “ In- 
troduction ” he not only smites Dr. Currie, which | 
some others have done, but he denounces Sir | 
Walter Scott, whom ali others have spared. 
Could any of your readers inform me as to the 
history of this edition and its editor? 

Cuaries RoeeErs, 

Snowdoun Villa, Lewisham, S.E. 


Borver Batiaps.—I have always understood 
that Sir Walter Scott’s friend, Surtees, was in 
the habit of palming off upon the great novelist 
productions of his own as genuine old Border 
songs; or if it is too strong to say that he was in 
the habit of doing so, that he at any rate did so 
in one notable instance, namely in that of the 
ballad entitled “The Death of Featherstone- 
haugh,” which is included in the Border Min- 
strelsy collection. I have been assured by more 
than one person that this exceedingly wild Border 
song was really a forgery. Ido not remember 
however, to have ever seen this statement in 
print; and if it is true I should be very glad to 
know on what authority it rests. I do not think 
there is any allusion to such a questionable pro- 


| ceeding on the part of Mr. Surtees in Lockhart’s 


Life of Scott. If the above-mentioned ballad was 
really a jape, Sir Walter was most thoroughly 
imposed upon, as he introduces a few lines from 
it in Marmion, canto i., in addition to publishing 
it, with annotations, in the Border Minstrelsy. Is 
the still wilder ‘Fray of Suport” a genuine old 
“ gathering song” or a forgery of Mr. Surtees ? 
JONATHAN Bovcurer. 

[Some notices of these counterfeit ballads will be found 
in the “Life of Robert Surtees,” by G. Taylor, in the 
History of Durham, 1840, iv. 28-58; Chambers’s Book of 
Days, i. 457 ; and “ N. & Q.” 3°48. iv. 284.] 

Conrnesby Famriy.—In preparing for my work 
on the Mansions of Herefordshire a detailed pedi- 
gree of the Coningsby family, several difficulties 
present themselves, which some of your correspond- 
ents may assist me in removing. 

1. Thomas Coningsby of Leominster married a 
daughter of Thomas Hackluyt of Eyton, and had 
five sons. Of these three at least left issue, viz. 
Robert Coningsby (query of Docklow ?) who mar- 
ried Mary, daughter of Thomas Wentworth of 
Mendham Priory, county Suffolk ; Thomas Con- 
ingsby of Hampton, who married twice, and by his 
second wife, Frances, daughter of Thomas Hough- 
ton of Houghton, had two sons ; and Gilbert Con- 
ingsby, who married Joyce, daughter of Ellis Ye- 
vans of Northope, county Flint. I can only trace 
the further descent of one of these lines, and that 


| only conjecturally. One Henry Coningsby (whom 


I suppose to be the son of the above Thomas) died 
12 Charles I., and from his inquest it appears that 
his son and heir, Bennett Coningsby, was then 
three years and eight months old. Bennett Con- 
ingsby died in 1671, leaving a son of the same 
name, who died shortly afterwards unmarried. I 
should like to know whether there are descend- 
ants of any of the above lines now in existence. 
2. Had Fitz William Coningsby (grandfather of 
the earl) another wife besides Cecilia Neville ? 
Harleian MS. 2218 inserts him in the Booth 
edigree as husband of Mary, daughter of Charles 
3ooth of Brainton. 
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3. What is the meaning and what the language 
of the motto used by Sir Thomas Coningsby for 
his hospital foundation deed—“ Soies Soldathoes 
Hesiathores ne Heblathores”? I have copied it 
literatim from an old transcript. C.J. Rostnson. 

Norton Canon Vicarage, Hereford. 


or Essex (Arntuur Carer), 1683. 
I wish to see a pamphlet referred to by Wood, 
Athen. Oxon. iv. 630, under the title of “ A Hue 
and Cry after the Earle of Essex’s Blood,” 1683. 
It is not in the British Museum. B. R. L. 


Hesrew MSS.— What is the date of the oldest 
known Hebrew manuscript? Where is it now, 
and can the date be verified? A reply from some 
of your learned contributors would much a 


Hoearta’s Portrait or Dr. Jonnson.—In 
the Official Catalogue of the Arts Treasures and 
Industrial Exhibition at Bradford, opened on Wed- 
nesday, August 17, 1870, p. 12, No. 109, “ Oil 
Paintings,” “Dr. Samuel Johnson, painted by 
Wm. Hogarth, contributed by Earl de Grey and 
Ripon.” I should imagine that there is some 
mistake here, as I cannot find any account of the 
Doctor ever having given Hogarth a sitting; and, 
according to Boswell, they seem only to have 
met once, and then they were not introduced to 
one another. I write this thinking that some of 

our readers may have seen the picture, which I 
eel certain has never been engraved, as it ought 
to be if it is an authentic portrait. 

G. J. Norman. 

180, St. John Street Road, Clerkenwell. 


Nores “Tae Guarpran.”—At the end 
of No. 6, Steele credits a certain “ old Sir Harry” 
with the following saying, which he describes as 
“the humour of that sententious age ” :— 

“There are four good mothers, of whom are often 
come four unhappy daughters: truth begets hatred, hap- 
piness pride, security danger, and familiarity contempt.” 

The last alone of these has passed into a pro- 
verb, and according to Ray (Proverbs, third edition, 
ng the whole saying is taken and amplified 

m Plutarch, which he translates thus :— 

“ Nimia familiaritas contemptum facit. E tribus opti- 
mis rebus tres pessime oriuntur: @ veritate odium, @ 
familiaritate contemptus, felicitate invidia.” 

Note that Steele (a writer, it seems to me, very 
unworthy of his fame) misuses the word “ begets ” 
as equivalent to “ breeds,” or parit. (Parere, how- 
ever, was in old Latin sometimes used as synony- 
mous with procreare.) 

In No. 24 of The Guardian is another slipslop 
bit of English by the same author: “ Raillery is 
no longer agreeable only while the company is 
“Only ” here is used simply for “ than.” 
f “but” were put before “only” it would be 
better, but still very loose. LYTTELTON. 
Hagley Hall, Stourbridge. 


Pxriiies.—Who was the mother of the cele- 
brated Irish orator of this name? Was Major 
Phillips, an officer of the British army, who mar- 
ried a Virginian lady, the father of the orator? 


Pot-sTEALING.— When was the last person 
hung in England for public house pot-stealing 
8. L. 0. 


“Tue Pracve Stayep.”—I have a proof print 
of “ The Plague Stayed on the Repentance of 
David,” where David is prostrate before the altar 
with his crown on his head ; and I want to know 
if it be so in the original. It was painted by 
West, and, I thought, would probably be in the 
Royal Academy, of which he was president ; but 
a friend who has searched for it finds it is not 
there, nor can he find it in other public exhibitions 
of pictures. West was, I believe, a Quaker, and 
I thought that might account for the crown being 
on the head; but I find in an article about the 
Quakers that they “do not allow of kneeling or 
uncovering the head in respect of any man, re- 
serving these gestures for divine worship,” but 
surely a sacrifice was a divine worship. 

Taos. Sam. Wrient. 


Pre-Rerormation Retics.—Are there any 
pre-reformation relics of saints existing at pre- 
sent in England? If so, of whom are they and 
where are they to be found ? 

Aw AMERICAN CATHOLIC, 


QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
“ Mad as a March hare.” 
N. & Q.” iv. 208 ; S, viii, 514.) 
“ Angry hearts grieve loud awhile, 
Broken hearts are dumb and smile.” 
“ Still waters run deep.” 
[“N. & Q.” 3r4 vii. 156, 270.) 
“ Great griefs are silent.” 
“ And woman’s smile for ever hath 
A spell to make ambition sleep.” 
C. W. E. 


It was stated in one of The Atheneums of last 

month that the quotation— 
“ The river windeth at its own sweet will,” 

was in Denham’s Cooper's Hill. I have looked 
through the poem carefully, but cannot find the 
quotation there. Can any of your correspondents 
tell me where it may be found ? . 0.58. 

Famity.—Were the bell-founders of 
Gloucester a branch of the Rudhalls of Rudhall, 
county Hereford? If so, some particulars of the 
connection would be gladly received. 

C. J. 


RottanD Arus.—A short time ago a 
communication appeared in The Times stating 
that some hundred years ago a dispute arose re- 
garding a bearing in the coat of arms of the Rut- 
land family, and the right of another great house 
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to its adoption, and that the trial lasted one 
whole century and the latter part of the preced- 
ing, and the former part of the succeeding one. 
Can you inform me where I can find some verifi- 
cation of these statements ? Spe. 


Tue Serrent on Crests.—Could you tell me 
why on many crests there is a serpent? Thus, on 
the fleur-de-lis there is a serpent; round a cock 
there isa serpent. Does it not denote the good 
rather than the evil principle—wisdom joined to 
humility, wisdom to courage, and so in other in- 
stances—and not the snake in the grass, or an 
insidious enemy? And whether the use of the 
snake and lily is not a remnant of the tree and 
serpent worship, or a Christian emblem ? 

W. J. Breen. 


Sxipton in Craven.—To what saint is the 

ish church dedicated? In all announcements 
P'find “parish church.” As the town has another 
church, and, I believe, with a district parish at- 
tached to it, would it not be better to call the 
old church by its saint’s name ? 

SrerHen Jackson. 
[The old church is dedicated to the Holy Trinity.] 


Francesco Srrra.—In his biography of Bun- 
yan, Macaulay mentions “ the lamentable end of 
Francis Spira.” Where can I find any details re- 
specting the latter, and what was his end ? 

JoNATHAN BovcuIERr. 

[Francesco Spira, a lawyer of Cittadella, in the Venetian 
state, who, being accused of heresy to the papal nuncio, 
made his submission, and afterwards a public recanta- 
tion. Shortly after this he fell into a deep melancholy, 
and died, fall of horror and remorse for his apostacy, in 
1548. Consult (1.) “ A Relation of the Fearefull Estate 
of Francesco Spira in the Yeare 1548, by N. Bacon. Lond. 
1638, 12mo.” Abridged edition, Falkirk, 1815, 12mo. 
(2.) “A Notable and Marvailous Epistle concerning the 
terrible Judgment of God upon him that for feare of men 
denyeth Christ and the knowen veritie ; being the case of 
Francis Spira, by Matthew Gribaldus, with a Preface by 
Dr. Calvin, 1550, 1682.” ] 

Sroor.—If I remember rightly, the New York 
word stoop (still sometimes heard among old- 
fashioned Manhattanese, but, upon the whole, 
rapidly disappearing with the thing itself) is cited 
in Bartlett’s Dictionary of Americanisms, and its 
derivation from the Dutch stoep mentioned.* But 
there is no allusion, I believe, to the curious fact 
that the word s/oep is peculiar to Amsterdam, and 
either unknown or rejected as a cockneyism else- 
where in Holland. Even in the neighbouring 
cities of Utrecht and Harlem it is never heard. 
I think this fact worthy of preservation in 


[* Bartlett has given seven examples of the use of this 
word by American writers, not only as meaning the steps 
at the entrance of a house, but as applied to a porch with 
seats, a piazza, or balustrade. In Nares’s Glossary we 
read, “Stoop, or Stoup, a drinking vessel, cup, bowl, or 
flagon, from the Dutch.” This meaning of the word is 
more usually derived from the Ang.-Sax. Stoppa.—Ep, } 


“N. & Q,” as it shows very clearly from what 
art of Holland the early Dutch settlers of New 
ork emigrated. If we needed any confirmation 

of this view, we should have it in the name Nieuw 

Amsterdam, by which they designated their settle- 

ment, and which it retained until the English 

conquest of the city. 

Is there such a thing in England as the Dutch 
stoep? A priori, one would expect to find it there, 
as there is in other things (for instance, the dwel- 
lings, the household utensils, the appearance of 
the people, the weather, the cattle, &c.) such a 
very marked and close resemblance between the 
two countries, P. W.S. 

8, Englischer Hof, Baden-Baden. 

Survey or Crown Lanps, temp. 1649.—Has 
the survey of crown lands, made by order of Par« 
liament July 16, 1649, been printed, and if so, 


where ? E. H. W. Dunxrm, 
14, Kidbrooke Park Road, Blackheath. 


Scarto Famity.—Could any one kindly give 
information as to James Scarth, born at West 
Ardsley in 1744, and afterwards of Grantham ? 
Whom did he marry, and what family had he ? * 

C. W. 

4, Albion Place, Leeds. 


TERTIARIES.—Does a Tertiary of the Francis- 


| can order correspond to a member of St. Francis’s 
| “Order of Penitence” ? Where shall I find the 
| modern regulations for Tertiaries, and who has 
| authority to admit Protestants into their number? 


PELAGIUS. 


Replies. 
ROHESE, COUNTESS OF LINCOLN. 
(4" 8S. viii. 61, 128.) 

In my former note on the Countess Rohese, I 
was careful not to complicate the question of her 
parentage by touching any other matter more or 
less irrelevant to that specific inquiry. I now 
proceed to inquire whether the date and occasion 
on which the earldom of Lincoln was conferred 
on Rohese and her husband, Gilbert de Gant, 
are not misstated in the received history of the 
Earls of Lincoln. 

Dugdale says or implies, and every subsequent 
writer within my knowledge has followed him, 
that Gilbert de Gant received his wife and his 
earldom at the same time from Ranulf, Earl of 
Chester. If this be true, we must suppose that 
Earl Ranulf divested himself of the earldom of 
Lincoln in the very moment of his triumph—on 
the occasion of his prisoner’s compulsory mar- 
riage to his niece; although his whole character 
through life is that of a man so insatiable in 

* Nine articles on the Scarth family appeared in the 
8rd, 5th, and 7th vols. of ovr Third Series—Ep.] 
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ing honours and dignities that he was dis- 
contented when a third of the whole kingdom 
belonged to him. We must also suppose that 
the sovereign who confirmed the transfer of the 
earldom was the Empress Maud, although her 
rants of earldoms are all fully recorded, and there 
is no hint in any chronicle that she ever dealt 
with the earldom of Lincoln. 

Again, John of Hexham relates the story of the 
marriage in words which convey the notion of 
a reluctant bridegroom ransoming himself by 
marrying the niece of his captor. “Gilbertum de 
Gant tune adolescentulum captum cum rege com- 

it idem comes ducere neptem suam uxorem.” 

t will be observed that not a word is said about 

the earldom, and moreover this same chronicler 
evidently did not consider Gilbert de Gant an 
earl in 1144, when he mentions him in the same 
sentence with the Earls of Chester and York. 
On the other hand, we know that Gilbert was 
Earl of Lincoln in 1148, for he is so styled in the 
foundation charter of Rufford Abbey, which is 
ascribed to this year. 

The problem then to be solved is, at what date 
between the battle of Lincoln, 1141-2, and 1148 
did such circumstances arise that Earl Ranulf 
would be likely to concede and King Stephen to 
confirm the earldom of Lincoln to Gilbert de Gant 
and his wife Rohese ? 

I think that it can be shown that in 1147 both 
the earl and the king would have strong induce- 
ments to concur in such a transfer. 

The earldom of Lincoln usually involved the 
custody of Lincoln Castle, and we know that 
Earl Ranulf kept uninterrupted possession of the 
castle until 1146. The king besieged Lincoln un- 
successfully in 1144, but the quarrel between the 
earl and the king was soon patched up; and Earl 
Ranulf supposed himself to be at amity with his 
sovereign, when he was suddenly arrested at 
Northampton in 1146, and thrown into a dungeon. 
We read that he was only released from this cap- 
tivity on the condition of surrendering ram 
Castle to the king, and of giving his nephew, 
Earl Gilbert de Clare, as a hostage for his future 

conduct. King Stephen kept Christmas, 1146-7, 
at his newly acquired city of Lincoln; but he had 
no sooner departed southwards than Earl Ranulf 
rose again, in rebellion, to the great danger of his 
hostage, and made an unsuccessful attack upon 
Lincoln. The quarrel between the earl and the 
king was again patched up, and from this time 
forward we never hear of Earl Ranulf’s making 
any further claims to Lincoln, although he was 
often in rebellion. I cannot help thinking that 
this was the period at which Gilbert de Gant 
received his earldom, and that it was granted to 
him by a kind of compromise between Earl Ranulf 
and the king, which was included in the terms of 


to transfer to the husband of a favourite niece an 
honour which he could neither retain nor recover, 
and the king would gladly confirm an arrange- 
ment which transferred the claims of the turbu- 
lent earl to the nephew of his trusty chancellor 
Robert de Gant. Itis quite clear that the earl- 
dom of Lincoln was transferred to Gilbert de 
Gant with the goodwill of Earl Ranulf whenever 
the transfer took place, because the castle of Lin- 
coln is not mentioned in the famous charter of 
Devizes of 1151, in which Henry II. (then Duke 
of Normandy) gave or promised to give to Earl 
Ranulf every conceivable honour to which he 
could assert any kind of hereditary pretension ; 
and Lincoln would assuredly have been included 
in the earl’s claims if it had then been adversely 
held by an intruder. 

It also seems evident that the earldom was be- 
stowed on Gilbert de Gant, and that his wife's 
interest in the honour has been exaggerated ; for 
Rohese married again after Earl Gilbert’s death, 
and had two daughters by her second husband, 

tobert Dapifer. If Rohese had been Countess of 
Lincoln in her own right, these daughters would 
undoubtedly have made some claim to the earl- 
dom on the extinction of the issue of Rohese and 
Earl Gilbert, whereas we lkmow that they did 
not, and that the honours were pertinaciously 
claimed by Earl Gilbert's brother Robert de Gant 
and his descendants. It is significant, too, that 
Alice, the only daughter of Earl Gilbert and 
Rohese, who succeeded in the earldom, bore or 
her seal the chevrons of the house of Clare, with 
the inscription “Sigillum Alicie Comitisse Filie 
Comitis Gileberti.” On her death and her hus- 
band’s, without issue, the honour fell into the 
hands of the king, and was never regranted by 


Henry II. or his sons, although they let at a fee 
farm rent to Gerard de Camville the custody of 
Lincoln Castle, and the revenues of the county. 
But on the accession of Henry III. the earldom 
of Lincoln was restored to Ranulf, third Earl of 
Chester, by a charter, which acknowledged that 
it had been the hereditary right of his father. 

In offering this further conjecture concerning 
the Countess Rohese, I must be permitted to 
protest against the charge of being one of those 
who wish to “substitute ingenious conjectures 
for historical facts.” In cases of this kind, and 
in a period of which all official records are irre- 
coverably lost, we are driven to conjecture. The 
received history is itself only conjectural, and I 
am, therefore, only opposing one set of conjectures 
by another, which, in my belief, agrees better 
with our scanty evidence, and is supported by 
greater intrinsic probability. EWARS. 


their reconciliation. The earl would be willing 
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EARTH THROWN UPON THE COFFIN. 
(4 viii. 107.) 

The custom in the ancient burial rite according 
to the use of Sarum, was for the officiating priest 
to cast some earth upon the coffin in the form of 
across, and then to incense it and sprinkle it with 
holy water: after which the grave was entirely 
filled in, while the following antiphon and psalm 
were chanted :— 

« Ant, De terra plasmasti me. 

Psalm. Domine, probasti me, etc.” 

Antiphon repeated entire, at the end of the psalm: 

“De terra plasmasti me, et carnem induisti me; re- 
demptor meus Domine, resuscita me in novissimo die.” 

This was followed by other antiphons, prayers, 
and psalms. In the Pontifical of Bishop tow of 
Exeter, of the fourteenth century, the celebrant 
recites as follows :— 

*“Commendo animam tuam Deo Patri omnipotenti; 

terram terre; pulverem pulveri. In nomine Patris, et 
Filii, et Spiritus Sancti. Amen.” 
And at these latter words he casts earth upon the 
corpse in the form of a cross, and the antiphon 
and psalm are chanted, as above, at the end of 
which the grave is filled in, 

The Pastorale of the diocese of Mechlin directs 
the officiating priest first to take the cross in his 
hands, and to sign the coffin with it three times, 
saying : 

“Signo corpus hoc signaculo sanctsx crucis,+ ut in die 
jadicii resurgat, et + vitam wxternam possideat.+ Per 
Jesum Christam Dominum nostrum. Amen.” 

Then he throws a little earth upon the coffin, 
three separate times, saying : 

“De terra plasmasti eum, ossibus et nervis compegisti 
eum Domine; resuscita eum in novissimo die. -Per Jesum 
Christum Dominum nostrum. Amen.” 

From the prayers accompanying the ceremony, 
I think we may easily gather what was its mean- 
ing. Thus the old English Sarum rite has a 
prayer beginning thus: 

“Temeritatis quidem est, Domine, ut homo hominem, 
mortalis mortalem, cinis cinerem tibi Domino Deo nostro 
audeat commendare: sed quia terra suscipit terram, et 
pulvis convertitur in pulverem, donee omnis caro in suam 
redigatur originem, inde tuam, Deus piissime Pater, lach- 
rymabiliter quesumus pietatem,” etc. 

And in that and the Exeter Pontifical we find 
one prayer thus worded : 

“ Ergo, sancte Pater, omnipotens eterne Deus, qui uni- 
cum Filium tuum Dominum nostrum Jesum Christum, 
incarnari de Virgine constituisti, quo vetustum solveret 
proprio cruore peccatum, ut vitam redderet mundo, ipso 
opitulante, animam fratris nostri N. ab ergastulo cceno- 
lente materia exemptam ab omnibus piaculis quesumus 
absolvas,” 

In the Mechlin ritual the words above quoted 
sufficiently show that the hope of a blissful resur- 
rection for the deceased was grounded on the 
merits of Him who died upon the cross. The 
other prayers quoted express the same hope for 


the body now to be committed to its kindred earth 
and dust. The priest appropriately commenced 
the significant covering with earth; and he 
strewed it in the form*of a cross to express our 
hopes in our crucified Saviour. The Anglican 
ritual has retained only the throwing in of the 
earth, and by any one standing by, without the 
symbolical and expressive meaning of the cere- 
mony. F. C. H. 


The following is the note on this subject in 
Blunt’s Annotated Book of Common Prayer, p. 298, 
5th edit. : — 

“ Then, while the earth shall be cast.) This striking 
ceremony was anciently performed by the priest himself, 
and so the rubric directed in 1549; but was ordered to 
be performed by ‘some standing by’ in 1552. The prac- 
tice of casting it thrice appears to be one not peculiar to 
Christians, since it is referred to by Horace (Carm, I. 
xxviii, 35): 

Injecto ter pulvere curras.’ 

“ Bishop Cosin says, that it was the custom in most 
places for this to be done by the priest in his day. In 
some parts of England four or five of the mourners 
usually assist the sexton in filling up the grave. Both 
customs arise out of that instinct of human nature that 
the burial of the dead is one of the works of mercy. 

* The original intention of the office appears to have 
been that the priest should cast in the three symbolical 
handfuls of earth, saying the words of commendation, and 
that then the anthem should be sung while the grave 
wasgbeing filled up by ‘some standing by.’ This recon- 
ciles the rubric, the custom above referred to, and Cosin’s 
words, ‘still the priest uses to cast the earth upon the 
corpse, before the clerk or sexton meddles with it’ 
( Works, v. 168). In the Greek Church the priest casts 
earth on the body, saying: ‘ The earth is the Lord’s and 
the fulness thereof, the compass of the round world, and 
they that dwell therein.’ A touching memorial that the 
earth is sown with the bodies of the saints as Paradise is 
filled with their souls.” x 


The throwing of earth upon the dead body has 
been accounted by heathen Jews and Christians 
the solemn act of burying the departed. Before 
the Reformation, it was the custom in the Church 
of England for the priest to place earth upon the 
body i» modum crucis, in the form of a cross; 
and the rubric quoted by Mr. MILLER does not 
disallow his still doing so. The general use of a 
coffin is a very modern custom. W. H.S. 


“MEMOIRES DE CASANOVA.” 
(4 S. vii. 326, 480; viii. 70, 129.) 

Casanova: his death, when and where did it 
take place ? It is a curious fact that there should 
have been such an amount of uncertainty and 
mystery about the true date of Casanova’s death, 
and also about the place where it took place. The 
Chevalier de Seingalt was a real célébrité during 
his lifetime. He was well known throughout the 
world ; and the Prince de Ligne, who lived for a 
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time with him at Dux, did not think it below his 
dignity to write a kind of biography of him. Now 
is it not curious and amazing that there should 
have been so much doubt as to the place and 
date of his death ? The more have we a right to 
be astonished when we recall to our mind that the 
event took place barely seventy years ago, and 
that it is in a certain degree contemporaneous. 
How is it then to be accounted for, that there is 
such a confusion in the data—that while some 
believe in the death of Casanova at Dux in 1797, 
others maintain that he died in Vienna no less 
than six years later? Whatever book of refer- 
ence you may consult, be it Bouillet, Michaud, 
the Nouvelle Biographie générale, or Larousse, 
everywhere you meet with the same conflicting 
information. The Notes and Queries of England, 
France, North America, and Holland are silent 
upon the subject. These collections, so precious 
and convenient for the historiographers, present 


and future, are all alike in their ignorance about | 


the Chevalier de Seingalt’s fate. Nor will you 
find any conclusive evidence in so-called “ criti- 
cal” works; for example, in Berthold’s compen- 
dium of Casanova.* 


It is only a few years ago that light commenced 


to penetrate into this dark affair. It was in that 


invaluable work of Oettinger, called Ze Moniteur | 
des Dates—a truly gigantic undertaking for a | 


single man to embark in—that I found forethe 


first time the true date of Casanova’s death, and | 


also of course the place where it happened. The 
author professed to have traced it himself in the 
death registers of Dux, but it now appears that 
the honour of having done so belongs to a Mr. 
Mikowetz, whose name has certainly never oc- 
curred before to any of your readers. 

I learn this fact from the well-known German 
novelist and poet Alfred Meissner, who has pub- 
lished it in a feuilleton of the Presse + (a large 
Vienna daily paper). Meissner’s grandfather was 
almost intimately connected with both the Prince 
de Ligne and Casanova, and his memoirs are on 
this point as interesting as they are instructive 
and amusing on many others. His testimony and 
that of Mikowetz,{ perhaps also that of Oettinger 
(who may not have heard of Mikowetz’s state- 
ment after all), leave not the slightest doubt about 
the true date and place of Casanova’s death. 


* Die geschichtlichen Persinlichkeiten im Casanova. 

+ Aus den Papieren meins Grossvaters is the title of 
a series of articles by Alfred Meissner, inserted during 
the early part of this year in the above-mentioned news- 
paper. The articles have been reprinted at Gumbinnen 
since in a volume. 

} I cannot make out at all where this gentleman may 
have put down his items on Casanova. Is it in his work, 
Die hinigliche Burg Karlstein in Bihmen (Olmiiz, 
1858)? or in his publication Bihmens Alterthiimer, which 
is being re-issued now (Prag. Kober), and for which Karl 
Zap has been his collaborator ? 


Besides, the following extract from the Dux death 
register, as given by all three, must effectually 
check all (now) superfluous scepticism :— 

“Herr Jacob Cassaniius (sic), ein Venezianer, katho- 
lischer Religion, starb im Duxer Schlosse, Nr. 1, am 
4. Juni 1798, im 84, Lebensjahre.” * 


Thus, not only know we at present the exact 
lace and date of the Chevalier de Seingalt’s 
eath, but also the year of his birth, which had 
not been ascertained up to very lately either. 
Alfred Meissner gives in the same number of 
| his fewilleton (the Presse of April 20) some other 
| particulars from his grandfather's papers, forming 
a mass of inedita on Casanova worth recording 
in “N. & Q.” for the benefit of future historians 
and the like. You will allow me, Mr. Editor, 
to translate some of A. Meissner’s statements :— 


“ His (Casanova’s) memoirs, written at Dux, and for 
the publication of which he had negociated many years 
with publishers of Dresden, Vienna, and Paris, re- 
mained inedited long after his death, so that the Prince 
de Ligne felt induced to insert some fragments, which he 
had transcribed from the original, in his Fragment sur 
| Casanova (issued in 1807). He did this on account of 
there being no chance that the whole of the manuscript 
would ever appear in print. It was truly gigantic, and 
measured no less than six hundred sheets. But the 
work was far too interesting to remain thus unnoticed. 
The Saxon Count Marcolini soon afterwards entered into 
negociations about it with the heirs of Casanova. At 
last the memoirs became the property of the firm Brock- 
haus, who published, together with the French original, 
a German translation (by William v. Schiitz). 

“ As to portraits, which should preserve us the features 
of the strange man, there exists, as far as I know, only a 
single one. It is an engraving by Benda, an artist from 
Prague. It shows a face with an earnest expression on 
it. The features are broad and firm. The large forehead, 
slightly flattened, is barely visible through a high and 
stiff toupee. Underneath are these verses :— 

* Altra nunc rerum facies, me quero, nec adsum, 

Non sum qui fueram, non putor esse, fui. 
Jac, Hieron Chassanzeus (sic), Venetus, 
ib. 63.’ 

“ A copy of this engraving is to be found in one of the 
rooms of the Dux library. Whether these lines are by 
Casanova himself or only a quotation, I cannot tell ; but 
they express strongly his usual complaint on the loss of 
(his) life. 

“A considerable part of Casanova’s writings, perhaps 
the half of them, isstill unpublished. Inthe Dax library 
a cupboard is shown which contains large heaps of 
MSS.—arithmetical and philosophical dissertations, se- 
veral comedies, and a dialogue between Casanova and 
Robespierre, that is most probably imaginary. It goes 
on to introduce a tour de réle: * Robespierre’ and ‘ moi.’ 
It is to be deplored that such curiosities are left in single 
(unbound) sheets without any number to the care of a 
servant. The present one may be an honest man, but 
then all his predecessors were not like him, for I have 
known persons to buy up divers sheets, when visiting the 
Dux library, to be kept by them as an autograph, Other 
handwritings (amongst which there is a volume. of in- 


* “Mr. Jacob Cassaniius (sic), a Venetian of the Ca- 
tholic religion, died at the manor of Dux, Nr. 1, on June 
4th, 1798, aged 84 years.” 
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edited memoirs) are, I am told, in the possession of the 
lord of the manor, who keeps them carefully locked up. 

“The judgment on Casanova as an author is still very 
shallow. Most people only read his obscenities, but they 
forget to pay attention to and value the difficult art of 
vivid portrait-painting, which is laid down in his numer- 
ous volumes, But Berthold has drawn our attention to it 
since. All the volumes have been carefully investigated 
by him, and so it has been possible for him to prove that 
Casanova’s historical data are on the whole, and with a 
few unimportant exceptions, perfectly correct. And thus 
Berthold has characterised the memoirs of Casanova to 
be (what they really are) ‘the most ‘important historical 

rtrait-gallery of the eighteenth century.’ — : 

“ Nevertheless the Chevalier de Seingalt is considered 
in the eyes of most people a literary man ‘déclassé.’ One 
instance of the manner in which whole nations still think 
of him :—Many years ago I had a debate with several 
Englishmen on the more or less questionable morality of 
the English. Mr. Monckton Milnes, a ‘man of letters, 
lyrical poet, and M.P., was present, and said: ‘I believe 

t I am able to produce an argument, which alone 
speaks already in favour of British morality. Some 
years ago I wanted a quotation from Casanova for a work 
on which I was engaged. I tried hard to get at the 
ill-famed memoirs either in public or in private libraries, 
but I could not find a single copy. In many instances 
my inquiring after it was considered an insult, Can you 
maintain that the same thing would have happened to 
me in Germany ?’ 

“T was, it is true, obliged to deny this.” 
H. TreDEMAN. 
Amsterdam. 


On looking over the back numbers, after a pro- 
longed absence, I observe that you have inserted 
my reply concerning Casanova. The printer, doubt- 
less under the impression that he was correcting 
my bad French, has printed Ja grande instead of 
le grand Catherine, thus destroying the point of 
the Prince de Ligne’s compliment, which con- 
veyed his sense of the masculine understanding 
of the “ Sémiramis du Nord,” as Voltaire, another 
of her admirers, used to call her. 

J. B, DircHFretp. 


THE PLAID IN IRELAND. 
8. viii. 27.) 

I have not at this moment any opportunity of 
consulting works upon Irish costume, but if your 
correspondent Pat will look into Spenser’s View 
of the State of Ireland, he will find a description 
of the Irish mantle, which to my seeming is quite 
identical with the Scotch plaid. Recenit editions 
of Spenser's works have made the above-named 
treatise so accessible, that perhaps it is unpardon- 
able in me to quote any part of it; but I venture 
merely on two scraps (from an edition published 
by Jacob Tonsen in 1715). Spenser’s remarks 
are of considerable length, and are also interesting 
and curious. Speaking of the mantle, he says 
that the Northern nations — 


“Brought with them this weed as their house, their 
bed, and their garment; and coming lastly into Jreland, 


they found there more special use thereof, by reason of 
the raw cold climate, from which it is now grown into 
that general use in which the people now have it... .. 
Yea, and oftentimes their mantle serveth them, when they 
are near driven, being wrapped about their arm instead 
of a target ; for it is hard to cut through with a sword.” 

Your correspondent asks—“ Was the plaid cha- 
racteristic of the Irish as a manufacture?” Of 
course, doubtless, the stuff would be home-made 
of native wool. But, a plaid is simply a garment, 
and does not depend on the fabric or on its colour, 
but on its shape, for its name. The Gaelic word 
plaide signifies a “ blanket,” and, in common with 
the Teut. plat, involves the notion of extension 
and length. The finest Paisley imitation of In- 
dian manufacture, for instance, is a shawl if square, 
and a plaid if longer than broad. While I write 
this, a lady friend points out to me a black plaid 
which is of the finest mousseline de laine. There 
is also the noun plaiden, which is a coarse woollen 
stuff, such as plaids might be made of, and more 
used formerly than now as an article of clothing, 
by the humbler class of the Scotch peasantry, bot 
males and females, and which was often of the 
natural undyed wool, and so called “ hodden 
grey.” 

“ Jenny was the lassie that muckit the byre, 

But now she goes in her silken attire; 

And she was a lass wha wore a plaiden coat— 

O, the shame fa’ the gear and the baigrie o’t!” 

It is very common in England to confuse the 
words plaid and tartan, which latter simply means 
party-coloured. The French word tiretaine is lin- 
sey-woolsey, a mixture, and, by a process natural 
to language, tartan has come to be limited to any 
thing having a mixture of colours crossing one 
another. The expressions often used by the Eng- 
lish, such as “a plaid shawl,” “a plaid ribbon,” 
and the like, are to a Scotch ear disagreeably 
erroneous ; aggravated, moreover, as they are be- 
sides, by their pronouncing the word plad. 

Now, as to the pronunciation, that in the lines 
quoted by your correspondent is correct. Walker 
has plad, and must have misled many, although 
years before Byron had written in “ Lochnagar” : 
“Ah! there my young footsteps in infancy wander’d, 

My cap was the bonnet, my cloak was the plaid, 

On chieftains long perish’d my memory ponder’d, 

As daily I strode through the pine-cover’d glade,” 
And he added this note: “ This word is erroneously 
pronounced plad; the proper pronunciation (ac- 
cording to the Scotch) is shown by the ortho- 
graphy.” However, the predominant pronuncia- 
tion has less that of the long ain made, glade, than 
that of the long ¢ in side, glide; as in Tannahill’s 
song, all through, of which this is the first verse : 

, “ Lowland lassie wilt thou go 
Where the hills are clad with snow, 
Where beneath the ioy steep 
The hardy shepherd tends his sheep ? 
Ill nor wae shall thee betide, 
When row'd within my Highland plaid.” 
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Let me add in conclusion that the plaid is not 
confined to the Highlands, but is quite common 
in the Lowlands also, especially in the pastoral 

istricts. Joun CRAWFORD. 

Glasgow. 


MONTALT BARONS, 
(4" 8. viii. 27, 93.) 

I can answer Srr T. E. Wrxyrveron in part, 
if you will accept my memory of traditions and 
former researches given, without again referring 
to dusty parcels in an old northern hall amid the 
now ceaseless clang of modern iron shipbuilding. 

The first baron was Eustace de Monte Alto, 
said to have come with the Conqueror. He ob- 
tained possessions at Mold and Hawarden. The 
title is in the appropriate rolls and writs, &c., for 
two or three subsequent centuries; and a Robert 
de Montalt was High Steward of Chester. The 
name is especially mentioned in some genealogi- 
cal works as having passed through more strange 
changes than almost any other equally authenti- 
cated. I copy the following from the head of an 
old MS. :— Monte-alto, Montalt, Mon- 
hault, Moald, Mawde, Maud or Maude.” 
also seen “ Mohaut.” 

A branch of the family settled in Yorkshire, 
and from them went to Ireland that race in which 
is now Lord Hawarden, Baron de Montalt. At 
Wakefield were formerly six or eight good houses 
occupied by Maudes. I visited an old mansion 
about a mile distant, where was a curious cipher, 
apparently “J M,” high over the door near the 
roof, A ramification from Wakefield reached 
the county of Durham, and (mutati ab atavis) 
were of the Society of Friends for several genera- 
tions. They held a good position. The late Mr. 
Jacob Maude was a well-known man in the early 
part of this century. His son, Colonel William 
Maude of Selaby Hall, near Raby, was perhaps 
the last of the name in the county. 

From Durham a family settled in Westmore- 
land, about Kendal. The present two barris- 
ters of the name trace back, I believe, either to 
Westmoreland or to Wakefield. In a printed 
“ Pedigree of the Forsters ” is a considerable elu- 
cidation of the Maudes and their connections, 
including the names of Darby of Colebrookdale, 
Moorsom, Carus-Wilson, and others (quorum 
ipse). An old letter (about 1740, I believe) 
speaks of the Sir Charleton Leighton of that day 
in the same way. Bernard Gilpin in his will 
(1582) mentions his sister’s husband Edmund 
Mawde, and two sons Anthony and Bernard. 

The /ocus of the original Mons Altus may be 
uncertain. T. E. is right in 
supposing “Mold” to be an abbreviation of the 
two words; but if Eustace de Monte Alto landed 
with that name, and subsequently became pos- 


I have 


sessed of that Mons Altus, it may court some 
investigation as to cause and effect, or ‘post ergo 
propter. 

The name is not frequent, and I believe nearly 
all who bear it can trace their relationship. One 
of them told me, thirty or more years since, that 
he was one of twelve children in a family where 
none had died, and all were living when the 
youngest was aged forty—Laudentur tempora acta, 

J. M. 0, 


Contrary to the authority of Dugdale men- 
tioned by Mace (p. 94), where it is said the name 
was derived from a hill in Flintshire, I findit stated 
in The Pocket Peerage of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, published by Debrett and others in Lon- 
don in 1790, that— 

“The Right Hon. Cornwallis Maude, Baron de Montalt, 
desceniled from an Italian family, Lords of Monte Alto, 
Eustace is said to have come into England at the instance 
of Hugh Lupus, nephew to William the Conqueror, and 
was one of his temporal barons. From him descended 
Christopher Montalt, who in 1600 resided in York- 
shire.” 

Which of these two versions is the correct one? 

P. A. L, 


Srr Epuunp Berry Goprrey (4" 8. viii. 
126.)—I thought that the correct orthography of the 
Christian names of this memorable historical per- 
sonage had become of late years pretty well 
established with writers of care and discrimina- 
tion, although perhaps the heedless will follow 
the lead of Hume, Macaulay, Rose, and Cunning- 
ham to the end of time. As Mr. Pike suggests, 
it is prima facie probable that the magisterial 
knight himself knew how to write his name. In 
his own day, and for some time after, the misap- 
prehension was natural enough, for two reasons: 
1. That the possession of two baptismal names 
was then still exceedingly rare; and 2. Because 
the ordinary prefix to the town of Bury, in Suf- 
folk, was familiar to the ear. The family of 
Godfrey was of long standing in Kent; and in 
The Topographer and Genealogist (vol. ii., 1853) 
I edited an autobiographical narrative, which I 
entitled “The Domestic Chronicle of Thomas 
Godfrey, Esq.” He was the father of Sir Edmund, 
of whose birth and christening he has recorded 
full particulars at p. 459: — 

“ My wife was delivered of another son the 23° Decemb. 
1621 . . . . who was christened the 13° January. His 
godfathers were my cousin John Berrie, esq., captain of 
the foot company of the town of Lidd, who ..... 
and my neighbour some time in Grubstreet, Mr. Edmund 
Harrison, the King’s embroiderer. . .. . They named 
my son Ldmund Berrie, the one’s name and the other's 
Christian name.” 

It is not often a vulgar error can be more 
plainly or more authoritatively refuted; and if 

N & Q” will have the kindness to repeat the 
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refutation, at least once in a generation, the cor- 
rect orthography may possibly at length be occa- 
sionally adopted by other writers besides Mr. 
Timbs, who is wrong only in making Edmund- 
berry one word instead of two. J.G.N. 


Three persons, Robert Green, Henry Berry, and 
Laurence Hill, were tried and executed for the 
murder of this knight, whose name in the indict- 
ment and throughout the trial is invariably given 
thus: “Sir Edmund-bury Godfrey.” * Berry could 
hardly have been a relative of the murdered gen- 
tleman, 1s your correspondent suggests, he being 
described in the indictment as “ labourer”; and it 
appears, in the course of the trial, that he was a 
porter at the gate of Somerset House. 

There are two medals in the British Museum 
which were struck to commemorate the murder 
of Godfrey. On the obverse of one is a spirited 
bust of the knight, with two hands tightening a 
handkerchief round the neck, and this superscrip- 
tion: MORIENDO . RESTITVIT . REM . E . GODFREY. 
This does not look as if Godfrey was considered 
to have had two Christian names. I scarcely 
think, indeed, that the custom of bestowing more 
than one name on achild at the font had come 
into vogue in England at that period. I have 

just gone through a large number of seventeenth- 
century names, including those of one hundred 
and thirty-four commissioners appointed for the 
trial of Charles I, not one of whom had more 
than a single baptismal appellation.t 
H. A. Kenyepy. 
Waterloo Lodge, Reading. 


Homer AND uIs TRANSLATORS (4" §, viii. 102.) 
BrstiotuEcaR. CuETHAM. will permit me to en- 
large his list of our Jiiadists, which reminds me 
of Horace’s not very manageable hexameter : — 

* Ille sinistrorsum, hic dextrorsum, abit.” 

Tickell : — 

“From right to left the generous bow] he crowned, 

And dealt the rosy nectar fairly round.” 

Sotheby : — 

“ And still 2s Vulcan's hand the goblet crowned, 

And passed from right to left the nectar round. 


Omega. Not translated. 
Dr. Giles: — 

“ Poured wine for all the gods from right to left.” 

Buckley : — 

“ But he, beginning from left to right, kept pouring out 
for all the gods.” 

Other Iiiadists there are, and have been, whose 
versions have escaped my recollection; but I 
remember that Pope allowed the évd¢%ia some 
slight notice in his 

By tuev airhowy pata 
L. xviii. 365. 
“ Then let him circle round the suitors’ board.” 

BrstiotHEcaR. CHETHAM. has reconciled all 
this discrepancy by his exposition of the right 
hand's leftward ministration; for the which I owe 
him my especial thanks. Early in 1868 I printed, 
for private distribution, a translation of the first 
Iliad, with other excerpta Homerica, in Chapman's 
Iambic measure unrhymed, wherein the Vulcanian 
évdétia is thus rendered : — 

“ But when for all the other gods from left to right he 


filled 
Their cups with luscious nectar, drawn from the great 


mixing-bowl, 
Then did among the blesstd gods continual laughter 
rise 
Looking at Vulcan as he limped along the palace-hall.” 
I had then passed beyond my ninetieth year, 
when the experiment admitted not a thought of 
its possible completion. One copy only remains 
to me; which, if he would bestow on it his perusal, 
should be gladly laid before him. 
LENTHALL SwIFTE. 


INSCRIPTION CONTAINING THE WorpD “ CuHRIs- 
tus” on “Curistranvs” (4% 8. viii. 108.)— 
Though it is rare to find either of these words at 
full length in inscriptions of the first three cen- 
turies, instances are occasionally met with. In 
the cemetery of St. Cyriaca, Verano in Agro, 


jucta Tiburtinam viam, was found on a marble 


slab almost eaten away with age, the following 
commencement of an epitaph :— 
“Corpus humo animam CrrisTo 

Petroni dedisti,” &c. 


Langley : — 
“ And to the right hand, round to all the gods, 
Poured the sweet nectar.” 


Simms : — 
“From right to left of all the gods he then in turn did 
pour 
The wine, sweet nectar, from the bowl forth teeming 
its supplies.” | 
Dart : — 
“ Then from right unto left of all the gods in their order, 
Bore he the sparkling bow], and poured the sweet juice 
from the wine cup.” 


_ 


* State Trials, fol., 1730, ii. 756. 
+ State Trials, fol., 1730, i. 963. 


(See Roma Subterranea, by P. Aringhi, 
tom. ii. lib. iv. cap. 16. 
Again, in the cemeteries first discovered by 
Bosio in the “ Via Salaria ” were found several 
circular pieces of glass, with figures and inscri 
tions gilt upon them, on one of which, from the 
cemetery of St. Priscilla, is our Saviour crowning 
two holy persons with stars, and over his head is 
the word “ Cristus.”’ (Zbid. cap. 37.) 
In the same cemetery was found a fragment of 
a monumental inscription in verse, of which the 
last line remaining is this— 
“ Auxilium Curtst1 casta probatur 
Ab..... ."—Jbid, cap, 37. 
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Aringhi mentions two memorial tablets in the 
same cemetery, with the following inscriptions :— 
“ Marcella, et Curist1 martyres 
ececcL.” 

“ Ruffinus, et Curistr martyres 

Martyres Curist.” 
He also gives engravings of two pieces of glass 
found in the cemetery of St. Agnes, on which are 
representations of our Saviour and of the Blessed 
Virgin. Round the head of our Saviour is the 
word “ Cristus.” (Jb. lib. vi. cap. 50.) 
F. C. H. 


The inscription that may be rendered “ In the 
time of the Emperor Adrian, Marius, a young mili- 
tary officer, who had lived long enough when with 
blood he gave up his life for Christ,” &c., contains 
the word “ Christus” twice. It was found in the 
cemetery of S. Callistus, It is given by Dr. Mait- 
land, Anderdon, and others in their works on the 
subject. Being in the time of Adrian, it was 
long before the Council of Nice. Another in- 
seription—“ Lannus, Christ’s martyr, rests here. 
He suffered under the Diocletian persecution ’’— 
was found by Boldetti. It contains the word 
“Christus,” and by the reference to the Diocle- 
tian persecution, is fixed in its date before the 
Council of Nice. J. M. 

Newark. 


If Mr. Russert looks in Heman’s Ancient 
Christianity he will find, I think, what he is in 
search of at pp. 76, 47. M. V. 

Froome Selwood. 


Aspre (4" 8, viii. 77.)\—Without saying any- 
thing on the derivations of the other names given 
by Dr. CHARNock, or the tough task J. Cx. R. 
has set before himself of ignoring Gaelic in Scottish 
names, [ may mention that the earliest spelling of 
Abdie on record is Ebedyn, which certainly does 
not bear out the derivation proposed. It is 
hazardous to propound the etymology of local 
names without a knowledge of the ancient 
spelling. 

Newburgh-on-Tay. 


“SopRIA VIDET EQuIS”: Ovip (4* S. viii. 82.) 
I question whether Marlow’s translation of the 
passage in Ovid bears out Mr. Nicorson’s argu- 
ment. Marlow does not translate non sobria, but 
sobria, wise; connecting non with videt. ‘ Sen- 
sible,” or “in one’s senses,” is a well-known 
meaning of sobrius; and whether “wise” means 


drunk or not, Marlow can scarcely have intended | 


to translate the Latin word by a cant term mean- 
ing the very opposite. Possibly the translation 
makes but indifferent sense, but it seems difficult 
to give to the word wise in it the interpretation 
sought to be put upon it. 

Query, however, whether Marlow has not mis- 
taken the passage? It seems to me that a more 


correct translation would be, “She does not see 
the morning sober,” or — 
“ she not the morn 
Sees, sober, on its rosy horses borne.” os 

Mr. NIcHoLson appears to have not quite cor- 
rectly understood Marlow’s translation of the pas- 
sage in Ovid. The word wise is a translation, as 
“Mr. Dyce remarks,” of sobria, not of non sobria, 
If Marlow had meant the latter, he could not 
have used the non in apposition with videt, as he 
does — 


Ovid does not mean that Dipsas, being drunk, 
never sees the dawn rise; but that she never sees 
it in a state of sobriety. 311, 


Tovrists’ Wir (4" S. viii. 85.)—In an article 
entitled “The Latest Chronicle of Fools,”’ which 
appeared in a publication called The Month, the 
practice that travellers on the Continent invari- 
ably indulge in, of writing scraps of poetry, &e., 
in the albums kept at different ‘‘ show places,” is 
satirised and condemned. Several extracts are 
given from these visitors’ books, and one of them 
is nearly the same as that referred to by Mr. 
Britten. It is as follows: — 

“ Whene’er I see a traveller’s name, 
Thus etched on window-glass, 
It proves that he a diamond owns, 
And his father owns—an ass!” 
(* Not original.”) 
This is taken from a book kept at Montanvert, 
which is described as a very elevated pasturage 
about two hours and a half’s walk from Cha- 
mouni, on which a stone hut has been built, look- 
ing down upon the famed Mer-de-Glace, which 
the old guide-books say resembles a sea frozen in 
the height of a storm, but which (according to 
the writer in 7he Month) is as unlike it as any- 
thing can be. R. W. H. Nasa, B.A. 

Florinda Place, Dublin. 

Tue Crescent on Sra. Sopnra S. viii. 
333.)—It is there questioned whether the state- 
ment, that the crescent is fifty yards in diameter, 
be correct; and noting it is so given in the Edin- 
burgh Review for April 1865, also in Murray’s 
Handbook, and that Von Hammer gives the same 
measurement. As no reply has been given to the 
question, I have looked at Fossati’s pictorial work 
on this mosque, who shows it so small that the 
above is evidently a great error for something 
more like ~ feet. Salzenberg’s folio architec- 
tural work on the mosque does not show the 


crescent or its stem atall. In several drawings 
by the late M. Texier, now in the library of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, it is re- 
presented with the ends turned over, looking like 
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kmobs. As I doubt whether he measured it, I 
have not much faith in the size: about three feet 
on a stem of a total height of about thirteen feet, 
according to the scale. I have not checked the 
securacy of the references given by your corre- 

mdent, but such errors are often repeated from 
want of a little consideration by the writer. 


Heratnvic (4" §, vii. 409, 483; viii. 12, 75.)— 
A.H., it appears, “ would prefer not to follow the 
question over the Border.” Judging from the 
matter of his communications, I should hardly 
suppose he has followed it very closely on this 
the English side of the Border. “The instances 
cited,” which A. H. denotes by the term “all,” 
are two in number. These are Baron Wigan of 
Haigh Hall and Baron Meldrum of Morven, both 
in the peerage of the United Kingdom (unless 
in his historic view A. H. means that James I. 
annexed England to the Scottish crown). Their 
northern titles are respectively Crawford and Bal- 
carras, and Huntly. I have yet to learn that the 
usage of the two kingdoms is essentially different. 
Earl Russell (who is not “over the Border”*) 
bears the ducal coat of Bedford, with the differ- 
ence of a third son (a mullet) placed over the 
centre escallop of his chief, which 1s also exhibited 
on both supporters. Were “ Lord John” in the 
chapter of events to become Duke of Bedford, 
does A. H. believe he would not, or ought not, to 
discard these marks of cadency? He can hardly 
mean this. A. H. steps aside to inform us “ that 
clanship may be considered as a thing quite apart 
from heraldry.” So might a treatise on the Dif- 
ferential Calculus; only the connection of either 
with the interrogatory or with anything said in 
reply does not quite appear. J. Cx. R. 


Goop Fripay’s Breap Superstition §, 
viii. 26.)—This superstition was very common 
half a century ago. At that period many houses 
in the village where I reside possessed a Good 
Friday cake, which was generally marked with a 
cross, and was supposed to be a remedy for diar- 
thea. I remember when I was a boy that my 


mother always had a cake baked on Good Friday, | 


which was kept through the year if not taken 
medicinally. Grorer Rayson. 


Goodwyn House, Pulham. 


“Frits coronat opus” (4" S, viii. 67.)—Up 
to the present moment I have not been able to 
trace the true quality of this stray thought, and 
am sorry I cannot indicate the source of it as yet, 
it having baffled all my investigations till now. 
As to the Latin form of the dictum, I could go no 


: Lord John Russell was educated at the University of 
pee ak but this, I should think, would hardly affect 
his dry. 


further than Lehmann,* in whose collection it is 
mentioned at p. 174; but I have no doubt what- 
ever that it must be much older than the date 
of publication of the book given in the note at 
foot ; for already, in the quaint publication known 
as Les plaisans Devis des Suppits du seigneur de la 
Coquille,t it is given in the French translation :— 
“ La fin couronnera le tout.t 

In England Shakspere is the first to use it in 


that form :— 
“ The end crowns all; 


And that old common arbitrator, Time, 
Will one day end it.” § 

The other versions are numerous enough. So 
we find in Shakspere ||— 

“ All’s well that ends well, still the fine ’s the crown,” 
and in Herrick 4|]— 

“Tf well thou hast begun, go on fore-right ; 
It is the end that crowns us, not the fight.” 

“ Conquer we shall, but we must first contend ; 
Tis not the fight that crowns us, but the end.” 

Napoleon’s couronnement de U'édifice is also per- 
haps worth mentioning, not indeed as a political 
feat but as an altered form of the dictum, which 
is the subject we write on. H. TrepEMAN. 

Amsterdam. 

Srepounr, Srcerpun, Etc. S. vii. 396, 
499; viii. 77.)—I cannot undertake to furnish 
Mr. Cuarnock with the words he is unable to 
find in the dictionaries which he consults, nor do 
I hold myself bound to refute the statements of 
one who asserts everything and proves nothing. 
The terms he desiderates will be found in a quarto 
volume of etymons published in 1826 by Oliver 
and Boyd, the author of which gives plainly 
enough “Sanscrit dun, dund; Gothic tdun, a 
cliff,” &c. At another place, “ Gill, a stream 
within high banks; Gothic gis, see Glen,” &e. ; 
while “Glen” is explained “a narrow valley, a 
depression between hills; Gothic gil, Saxon glen.” 


* Florilegium politicum. Politischer Blumengarten, 
darin auserlesene politische Sentenzen, Lehren, Regeln 
und Spruchwirter, aus Theologis, Jurisconsultis, Politicis, 
Historicis, Poéte eygener erfahrung, zu sonderm 
nutzen und liist, Hohen vnd niedern, im reden, rathen ynd 
schreiben das Gut zu brauchen vnd das biéss zu meiden, 
in locos communes zusammengetragen durch Christoph 
Lehmann. Getruckt impensis autoris anno 1630, 12™°, 
(No place of publication given.) 

+ The list of the various collections which it com- 
prises, all published at the end of the sixteenth century, 
is given at som@plength by Brunet (Manuel, 5th ed. 
vol. iv. col. 1170.) In 1852 there was a reimpression of 
the whole printed at Lyons, 

t Le Roux de Lincy, Le Livre des Proverbes frangais 
(Paris, 1859), ii. 324. 

§ Troilus and Cressida, Act IV. Sc. 5 (Hector to 


Ulysses). 

|| All’s Well that Ends Well, Act IV. Sc. 4 (Helena to 
Diana). 

| Hesperides, No. 340 en 341. 
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“ Gothic gil,” this writer tells us, “‘is an opening, a 
fissure.” The Icelandic gil signifies “a ravine or 
fissure of a mountain.” In the glossary of the 
Kristni Saga this term is explained “a stream 
issuing out of the fissure of a rock—properly the 
fissure itself, Ferguson says in regard to the | 
divisions or boundaries of property that “ these 
consisted sometimes of a river or brook; some- | 
times of a hill or rock, but most frequently of a | 
‘gill’ or small ravine,” and that “ Gill, Old Norse | 
gil, occurs so very frequently in connection with | 
proper names as to show that it must have been a | 
very common mark of division.’ This meets 
your correspondent’s objection to the “ derivation | 
of Glenroy and other valley names from Norse 
personal names Hori,” &c. Glenroy contains the 
srsonal name Hrdi, not “ Hori,” which I do not 
now. Dund or Dunde is the early name of 
Dundee, mentioned by Mr. Innes in his Scotland 
tn the Middle Ages. Mr. Cuarnocx himself 
cites itin the form of “ Dondé.” From this agree- 
ment with the Sanscrit I infer the Gothic form 
idem. Mr. CHARNOCK resolves all etymological 
difficulties into the element of water, and “the 
Tay is water par excellence,” only the name Dun- 
dee in its original form being identical with 
Dundes (“ a long rocky elevation ”), the old name 
of Dundas, it is very plain that Mr. Cuarnock’s 
“Taw, Tay, Tivy, Tavy,” &c., can have no possible 
connection with the matter. J. Cx. R. 


Gavacnos §S, viii. 66, 92.)—A correspond- 
ent, F.C. B., learned in Spanish lore, has furnished 
me with the following private note, and obligingly 
allowed me to publish it in substance :— 


“The word Gavacho, which is the most offensive 
vituperative of the Spaniard against the Frenchman, has 
by some been thought to mean those who dwell on 
Gaves [tributary streams running down from the Pyre- 
nees to the Ebro, Garona, Bidassoa, &c.] Marina, how- 
ever (Mém.' Acad. Hist. iv, 39), derives it, and correctly, 
from the Arabic Cabach, detestable, filthy, or ‘qui prava 
indole est, moribusque.’ ” 


Ford’s Handbook for Travellers in Spain, first 
edition, p. 975, note :— 

“Gabacho, 8. m. Soez, ueroso, sucio, puerco y rui 
(all-dirty, piggish, filthy). Es voz de desprecio con que 
se motéja 4 los naturales de los Pueblos que estan 4 las 
faldas de los Pyrenéos entre el rio llamado Gaba,* porque 
en ciertos tiempos del aiio vienen al Reino de Aragén, y 
otras partes, donde se ocupan y exercitan en los minis- 
terios, mas baxos y humildes. 

“Lat. Bardus, vilis, despicatus homo. 

* Gobernando estan’ el mundo, 
Cogidos con questo afiejo 
En la trampa de lo care 
Tres Gabachos y un Gallego.’ 
Juev. Mus. 6. Rom. 17. 

“ As in the texts quoted in the Dict. of the Royal Acad. 
they are evidently equivalent to those ‘ hewers of wood 
and drawers of water,’ the Gallegos or Gallicians, whose 


. ey not from the Gallés or Gabes in general ?— 


mental bearing is represented in a dance named after 
them, in which the Gallego was represented as drunk. [ 
venture to see quite as much of a Basque as of an Arabic 
derivation of the word.” 


Curtosvs, 


There is not so much difficulty respecting the 
meaning of this word as your correspondent 
CurRIosus seems to imagine. Gavacho, or more 
correctly Gabacho, means a “vile despicable per- 
son” according to the Dictionary of the Spanish 
Academy (sub voce Madrid, 1783). Mr. Ford 
derives the term from the word Gavach, a pecu- 
liar kind of dress worn by Frenchmen, who used 
to be called by Spaniards “Gavachos,” either 
from this dress or by way of reproach and insult, 
as vile despicable persons. I never heard it used 
in Spain in this sense, as the word is now almost 
obsolete. J. Darton, 

St. John’s, Norwich. 

Poker Drawines (3" S, xii. ; i. passim; 
viii. 93.)—The poker-paintings referred to were 
doubtless portraits of the Earl of Leicester and 
Henry IV. burnt in wood by Dr. Griffith, and 
hanging in the common room of University Col- 
lege. The Dr. (formerly master of the college) 
made a curious copy of Carlo Dolce’s “ Salvator 
Mundi,” also burnt in wood, for the altar-piece of 
the inner chapel of the same college. 

Harry Sanpaks, 

Oxford. 

“RapicaL” anp “ Wate” viii. 87.)— 
I can but imperfectly recollect the context of tgs 
ode—this ballad rather—though written ha 
more than half a century ago by my own self 
(not by Mr. Marsh), and am obliged to G. F. for 
his almost as imperfect reminder. It was pub- 
lishedin Sunnewspaper, edited, temp. Hen. 1X, 
by my dear old “co-mate and brother” Tory, 
John Taylor. 

Let us hope that its polarities of “radical and 
whig ” will never be brought into cohesion ! 

Epmunp LENTHALL SwIFTE. 

[In 3°#S, x. 374 will be found the whole of this ode 
under the heading “The White Hat. 1819,” together 
with a note on the subject from our valued correspondent 
Mr. E. L. Swirrr.] 

Samprers (4 S. vii. passim.)—I have come 
upon the following notice of a sampler, which is 
much earlier than any I have hitherto met with. 
The extract is from a contemporary copy of the 
will of Margaret Thomson, of Freston in Holland, 
proved at Boston, May 25, 1546 :— 

“I gyve to Alys Pynchebeck my syster doughter my 
sawmpler with semes.” 

Epwarp Peacock. 


Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 

COUNSELLOR PLEADING AGAINST HIS CLIENT 
(4" S. viii. 105.)—The story referred to is one 
that happened in my own experience. An 
eminent counsel, who afterwards presided in the 
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Divorce Court, was my leader on an argument 
before Lord Denman in a case —s to the 
inciple on which railway companies should be 
rated. To my surprise, he very soon showed to 
the court that he had mistaken bis real client, 
and was prepared to argue in support of the wrong 
. Linterfered as soon as I could by —— 
explaining to him the error under whic | he was 
labouring, when he declined to retrace his steps, 
and left his duty at once in the hands of his 
junior counsel, without saying more. 

This was a case in which a consultation before 
argument would, of course, have prevented such a 
mischance. It is a sort of accident that may be, 
and probably has been, not a very rare one. 

Epwakp SMIRKE. 


Surname or Dexter (4'* S. viii. 106.)—The 
name of Dexter is found in Norwich, and, I be- 
lieve, is not uncommon in the county of ean 

Families of this name reside at Nottingham, 
London, Manchester, Birmingham, Bradford, Dur- 
ham, and Walsall. Your correspondent might 

lean additional matter by consulting the various 

irectories. J.P. B. 

“Dexter” occurs at Wapping, London, Walt- 
ham Abbey, Essex, Derby and Melbourne, Derby- 
shire, Mount Sorrel and Diseworth, Leicestershire. 

J. PERRY. 

Waltham Abbey. 


“Tue MisttetTor Boven ” S. viii. 8, 116.) 
Perhaps if some one of your readers could assign the 
date of this song, something more certain than is 
generally known about its origin might be ascer- 
tained. If it was sung as a popular ballad before 
the reign of Queen Anne, in which the family 
tradition describes the scene to have occurred at 
Exton Hall, then of course that scene did not sug- 

t the ballad; but should the latter have been 

own only since the time when the tragedy oc- 
curred at the seat of the Noels, there is a possi- 
bility the story of the song was founded thereon. 
Is it not also probable that descendants of the 
family and others have heard of the tradition ? 
Surely so remarkable an event must have been 
heard of by some of the present representatives 
of the Earls of Gainsborough of the first line. 

JAYTEE. 


Earty Eneravine (4 S. viii. 107.) —The 
engraving represents a terrific scene, which is said 
to have Sed to the conversion of St. Bruno to a 
religious life. While the funeral of a celebrated 
doctor of theology in Paris was performing, it is 
said that he raised his head from the bier and 
uttered in an unearthly voice these words: “ By 
the just judgment of God, I am accused.” He 
Taised his head a second time and said: “ By the 
just judgment of God, I am judged.” And 


raising his head'a third time, he said: “ By the 
just judgment of God, I am condemned.” But 
the first mention of this legend does not occur 
till two hundred years after St. Bruno’s death ; 
and it is generally rejected as a fiction, though it 
is included in the well-known series of paintings 
of the Life of St. Bruno by the French Raphael, 
Le Sueur, in the Chartreux at Paris, F. C. H. 


Tupor Famiry §, viii. 108.)—“ Tudor” 
was only an assumed name by the Countess of 
Berkeley prior to her marriage with Augustus- 
Frederick, Earl of Berkeley. Her proper name 
was Mary Cole. She had a sister who assumed 
the name of Turnour; and another sister, the 
wife of a butcher, named Farren. Her brother, 
William Cole, signed the supposed fictitious re- 
gister of marriage, bearing date 1785, in the name 
of “William Tudor,” but the imposition was 
fully exposed in the inquiry before the House of 
Lords in 1811. The lady who “married an 
American,” referred to by Niwrop, probably 
belonged to some other family. 

Tuomas Harper. 

Cheltenham. 


Sir ALEXANDER viii. 108.) — 
Alexander Rigby, or, as addressed by the heroic 
Countess of Derby at the siege of Lathom House, 
“ that insolent rebell Rigbye,” resided at Middle- 
ton Hall, near Preston. He was M.P. for Wigan, 
and a colonel in the parliamentary army. He 
had, with other children, a son Alexander, who 
was a lieut.-colonel on the same side, whose son 
Thomas had, with other sons and daughters, 
Edward Rigby of Dumfries end of Goosnargh, 
who was living in 1742, and dead before 1762. 
This gentleman left four children, viz., Mary, 
Margaret, William, and Thomas. 

For a pedigree and a good account of the 
family of Rigby, see Fishwick’s History of the 
Parochial Chapelry of Goosnargh. London, Triib- 
ner & Co. James PEARSON. 


Sir Alexander Rigby was born in 1594, and was 
buried at Preston on Sept. 9, 1650. His youngest 
son Edward was twice married, but had only issue 
by the second wife (the daughter of Sir Francis 

ollineux of Fevershall). One of his children 
was called after him. 

Thomas Rigby, the grandson of Alexander, had 
also ason Edward, who died about the year 1762. 
I think I could give your correspondent some 
considerable information about this family, if he 
will favour me with a letter; in the meantime, 
allow me to refer him to my History of the Paro- 
chial Chapelry of Goosnargh, where he will find a 
pedigree and full account of Alexander Rigby, 
and also a portrait of this famous parliamentary 
hero. . FISHWICcK. 

Carr Hill, Rochdale, 
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Martyr Bisnop- (4" 8. viii. 66.)—It is very 
probable that the martyr bishop in the alabaster 
carving is St. Nicephorus, as he is usually repre- 
sented being tortured in a tub. 

Joun Praeort, Jun. 


Joun Dyer (4" 8. vii. passim ; viii. 99, 157.) 
I did not pretend to alter the poet’s work, but only 
to elucidate his meaning. What I say is that by 
understanding the word “dost” we get over 
every fair objection to the line as it now stands. 
Of course if the word “dost” be actually in- 
serted it must come immediately after “ Who,” 
and not immediately before “ lie.” J. W. W. 


Miscellaneous. 


Tue scheme of a thorough excavation of the bed of the 
Tiber has been taken up by an Italian association, at the 
head of which is the well-known Signor Alessandro 
Castellani, but which relies on the co-operation of many 
artists, antiquaries, and other learned men of Europe and 
America, all of whom have been strongly urging the 
speedy commencement of an undertaking which has al- 
ready been too long delayed. Those who set about it 
expect no other return for their trouble and expense 
than the immense gain sure to accrue from it to art and 
history—to archeological knowledge in all its branches. 


Tue Edinburgh memorial to the late Prince Consort is 
to be placed in Charlotte Square, The consent of all the 

roprietors of the square has been obtained, and the 
Gunn is understood to have signified her approval. 


Tue Union states that the magnificent Abbey of La 
Trappe, near Montagne (Orne), has just been partly 
destroyed by fire. 

Ir is announced that the honour of knighthood is to be 
conferred upon Mr. Gilbert, the President of the Society 
of Painters in Water-colours. 


A postuumous work of the late Archdeacon Hale on 
the Wills of Bishop Baldock and Bishop Gravesend is in 
preparation for the Camden Society. 


Tue Archbishop of Canterbury has asked all the 
clergy of his diocese to have themselves photographed 
at his expense. To each clergyman he gives two copies 
of the sitter’s likeness, and also one of his (the Arch- 
bishop’s) own. 

Tue British Museum will be closed from September 1st 
,to the 7th inclusive ; and the Archiepiscopal Library at 
Lambeth Palace will be closed as usual for the recess on 
and after September 4, for five weeks, 

Mrs. Rowland Williams is collecting materials for a 
memoir of her hus band, the late Dr. Rowland Williams, 
and will be much obliged to omy possessing letters 
they have received from him, if they will lend them to 
her with a view to publication. 


Tue Rev. E. Venables calls attention in The Guardian 
to a fragment of the Blackfriars’ Monastery that has come 


to light in the formation of the new Queen Victoria Street, 
A piece of medieval walling and the fragment of a buttress 
are to be seen among the débris of demolished houses on 
the left-hand side of the street, going up from 

Street, just before the Bible Society's house is reac 
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BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE, 

Particulars of Price, &c., of the following books to be sent direct 
the gentleman by whom t! i be 
Ty hey are required, ‘whose name and address arg 
Burys’s Works. 1 Vol. i 
portrat 2mo, published by Alex. M‘Donald Belfags 
eee 1 Vol., iti i 
i a ol., Magnet Edition of the Poets, William Mark 
1 Vol. 1&mo, is. n. d., i ‘ocket 

tion of Standard Works. Oliver Boyd, Edinburgh.” 

Wanted by Mr. James McKie, Kilmarnock. 


Notices ta Correspondents. 
— compelled to omit this week our usual Notes on 


As there is a growing tendency on the part of several of 
our correspondents to extend their communications to @ 
length more suited to a quarterly journal than a 
paper, we would remind them that brevity is a great virtue 
in our eyes. 

E. 8. R. (Cambridge.) The allusion in the first verse o 
Tennyson's In Memoriam has been discussed in “N. & Q. 
4* S. v. 52, 213, 352, 388, 542. 

A. 0. V. P.—* Love will find out the way,” is a 

old ballad. Consult Percy's Reliques; Evans’s Old B 
lads (1810), iii. 282; Rimbauit’s Little Book of Songsand 
Ballads, p. 137; and Chappell's Popular Music of the 
Olden Time, i. 303. 

SouTHERNWOOD.—A long biographical notice of Ade 
miral Frank Sotheron (ob. Feb. 7, 1839), appeared im the 
Gentleman’s Mag. for June, 1839, p. 655, A large S 
portrait of him by C. Turner was advertised in the 
logue (No. 60) of Mr. John Stenson, of 15, King’s P 
King’s Road, Chelsea, 

S. W. T.—The New Sermons to Asses, 1773, are 
James Murray of Newcastle. See “N. & Q.” Qné 
xii, 292, 

J. Russevy, B.A.— The punning Latin couplet, “ Cana, 
decane, canis,” §c., has been attributed to Professor Porson, 
Consult “N. & Q.” 1* §. v. 440, 523; vi. 64; 3°¢§ vi 
288, 398. 

“Hic et untque.”—Our correspondent should consull 
a valuable tract, entitled An Argument for the Greek 
Origin of the Monogram [.H.S., by the Rev. Benjamim 
Webb, published by the Cambridge Camden Society & 
1841. 

Mortimer The reference should 
have been to “ N. & Q.” 3°4 viii. 455. 

G. A. C.—Did you see our reasons at p, 488 for with 
holding your resumé? The controversy being apparently 
closed we shall be glad to hear from you again. 

Srturian and C. Sumner.—We do not remember @ 
have received your communications, 

A. M. Braprorp.— We are unable to give the required 
information, and should advise you to apply to the Horm 
Guards on the subject. 

Epwarp Peacock.— Miss Kent is the author of Flora 
Domestica, or the Portabie Flower Garden, 1825. 

Erratom.—4* §. viii. p. 141, col. i. line 5, for “ Bute 
matine” read “ Bannatine.” 

NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return communications 
which, for any reason, we do not print; and to this rule we can make ne 


exception. 
To all communications should be affixed the name and address of 
Pp, conser, ast ily for publication, but as a g tee of good 


All communications should be addressed to the Editor at the Offes, 
43, Wellington Street, W.C. 
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